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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Tarren & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harprr’s Harprr’s 
Harrrr’s Bazar, and Harrrr’s Youne 
Prop.e, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harrer & Broruxrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentutions, it is requested that, in purchasing 
parties assuming to represent Harper & 

sROTHERS, payment be made by Bank Draft or 
Post-office Money- Order, pay le to the order of 


Harper & Brorurrs, New York. 


*“ Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good things.”—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Inuvsrraten WEEKLY. 


The opening illustration in the current number is entitled “ Close 
Friends,” It is handsomely engraved after a photograph. 

The other principal illustrations are a page by G. T. Remnant, 
called “ Waiting for Father” ; an illustration by H. B. Farny to the 
second installment of Mr. Sropparp's new serial, “ Two Arrows” ; 
and a drawing by Mrs. Jessiz SuerHern, inspired by a poem en- 


tilled 
“THE CHILD TO THE SEA-SHELL.” 


Miss Saran Cooper contributes an interesting and ins/ructive amwti- 
cle on Clams and Razor-Fishes,” and Mrs. Lucy C. reeadls 
some of the curious old-time customs of English school life m an 
article entitled “ Barring- Out.” 

“ Annely, the Rose of the Tyrol,” is the title of a story the First 
Part of which is given in this number. ALtaN Forman has @ short 
humorous sketch, called “ Mr. Thompson's Umbrella.” 

The issue of Youne Prorte for September 1 will be 
particularly attractive and seasonable. 


Harper’s YOUNG $2 00 per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harerr’s Younc will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage slamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarcrnar, Aveust 29, 1885. 


UNDER EITHER KING. 


HE Milwaukee Sentinel, in arguing that the sole 
hope of civil service reform lies in the Republican 


party, says that 


“no concession has ever been made by a party to a sentiment 
held. by elements outside the organization, and none ever will be. 
No popular sentiment will ever grow up when advanced by an or- 
ganization which antagonizes other sentiments justly dear to men. 
A case in point is the experience of the Prohibitionists. Wher- 
ever they haye antagonized the parties they have failed to accom- 
plish anything. It is only where they have worked within the 
party lines, as in Kansas and lowa and Maine and Georgia, that 
they have secured legislation.” 


It is undoubtedly a question whether a party ever re- 
ally achieves any great object but that for which it 
was formed, and it is this doubt which makes it very 
uncertain whether either the Republican or the Dem- 
ocratic party will effect a thorough reform of the civil 
service. The Sentinel seems to forget, however, that. 
if no party ever adopts an outside measure, such a. 
measure may shake the party to pieces. The Whig 
party would not make concessions to the antislavery 
sentiment both within and without its ranks, and the 
Whig party consequently disappeared. The Whig 
argument, which was that of the Sentinel, that the 
only chance for antislavery reform lay in the Whig 
organization, did not hold the most determined anti- 
slavery men in the party, because they were primari- 
ly bent upon an antislavery policy, and the conduct. 
of the party did not satisfy them that it was really an- 
tislavery. Yet, after the defeat of CLay in 1844, if 
the Whig party had heartily adopted the ‘‘ sentiment. 
held by elements outside its organization,” it would. 
have gloriously survived. 

Now the civil service reformers to-day are of two: 
kinds—those who believe that the reform can be ac- 
complished by one of the existing parties, and those 
who doubt it. The latter are those who regard re- 
form as the most important of present questions, and 
who vote for party candidates according to the fideli- 
ty of those candidates to reform. The former believe 
that the party to which they are attached is more: 
friendly to reform than the other party, and are there- 
fore-content to drift with it. Thus Senator ARKELL, 
of New: York, who is a Republican, says that the Re- 
publicans claim the name of civil service reformers 
honestly and the Democrats hypocritically, and that 
AQUILA JONES is a representative Democrat upon this 
subject.. Yet Senator ARKELL knows that the Repub- 
licans in Pennsylvania have just nominated Colonel 
MATTHEW Quay as their representative man, and that 
Colonel, MaTTHEW Quay is the same kind of civil 
service reformer as Mr. AQuUILA JONES. If it be hypo- 
critical for a Democratic President to appoint JONEs. 
and yet claim to be seeking reform, how is it honest 
for a Republican Convention to nominate Quay and 
make the same claim? The reformers who see, what. 
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party, and who await events, are not blind to the fact 


that there is a strong reform sentiment in the Repub- 


lican party, and a less powerful one in the Democratic 
party. But that does not persuade them that the only 
hope of reform is in the Republican party, because 
they see that the reform sentiment does not control 
the party action. The antislavery sentiment was 
stronger in the Whig party than in the Democratic. 
But the Whig party never became, nor would have 
become, an antislavery party. It is true that the 
Democratic is not a reform party, but it is also true 
that the Democratic President has strong reform con- 
victions, and that his course produces angry division 
in his party, and one of two results is evidently possi- 
ble: either the President may prove that a Democratic 
administration is practically as much and as truly a 
reform administration as that of any Republican Pre- 
sident, or his course may effect a breach in his party, 
in which event, and in the existing political situation, 
what-would be more probable than a re-adjustment of 
parties largely upon that issue ? 

The Democratic press, with signal exceptions, nota- 
bly in the Southern States, is openly or covertly op- 
posed to the President’s course, and either holds that 
he is wronging the party by not making a complete 
change, or else asserts that although he is not mov- 
ing fast enough, he will nevertheless sweep out ev- 
ery Republican before many months. This is a spir- 
it which the President will either resist successfully 
or he will yield to it. If he resists, and his party sus- 
tains him, it will have shown as good credentials to 
be a reform party as the Republican party has shown. 
If he yields, his own fame will be sullied. But the 
result, as apparently showing the weakness of the re- 
form sentiment, would undoubtedly confirm the hold 
of Republican leaders who are hostile to reform, and 
in that case the conclusion would be unavoidable that 
thorough reform is not to be expected of parties or- 


' ganized for other objects and animated by another 


spirit. In discussing this subject in reference to the 
election of last year, however, the Sentinel must re- 
member that the Republican bolt was not produced 
by the question of civil service reform, but by that 
of the personal fitness of the candidate. Had any 
other of the candidates been selected at Chicago, the 
organized bolt would not have occurred. But having 
bolted the nomination, the independent Republicans, 
who were generally interested in reform, supported 
Mr. CLEVELAND, first, to make their bolt effective, and 
second, because of his reform convictions and proved 
sincerity and courage. The Sentinel can not argue, 
therefore, as if the bolt were due to the conclusion 
that the Democratic party was a more hopeful agency 
of reform than the Republican. It took place because 
‘the Convention had made it impossible, for other and 
‘conclusive reasons, for the bolting Republicans to sup- 
port the candidate. The Sentinel may be very sure 
that if the Republican party should become heartily 
and wholly a party of reform, as it was an antislavery- 
extension party, it would be as cordially supported by 
those who hold reform to be the most important of 
immediate issues as the Republican party of '56 and 
60 was supported by antislavery men. 


THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


THERE are several obvious reasons why the sub- 
scription for the GRANT monument languishes. There 
is a general feeling of doubt whether, after all, Riv- 
erside Park will be the final burial-place, and there is 
an unwillingness to give money for the erection of a 
work which may be monstrousand unworthy. More- 
over, experience shows that Americans are always 
slow to testify their honor and respect for famous 
American persons and events in that way. The 
Bunker Hill monumept,the W ASHINGTON monument, 
the LONGFELLOW memorial, the BARTHOLDI statue, 
are all examples of this kind of carelessness, and the 
absence from Central Park of a statue of W ASHINGTON 
IRVING or JOHN Jay illustrates the same kind of indif- 
ference. In the present case there is the general dis- 
satisfaction with what is felt to be the appropriation 
by a city with which he was in no manner identified, 
of the remains of a national hero. GRANT'S service 
was especially that of promoting the patriotic re- 
union of the country, and his monument therefore 
fitly belongs to the national city, the capital of the re- 
united States. 

It is now evident that no general popular or nation- 
al contribution is likely to be made for the erection 
of a monument in New York, and consequently the 
city, upon the proposition of het official authorities, 
having received the trust of the grave,should provide 
adequately for the memorial. Whether by private 
subscription or by public appropriation, a fitting 
monument of GRANT should be erected by the people 
of the city of New York, and even if the final burial 
of the body should take place elsewhere, the monu- 
ment would properly mark the spot of the temporary 
-sepulture, while it attested the respect and gratitude 


-of the city. Other cities intend to raise monuments 


' and statues, and since New York is taunted with hav- 


ing built no worthy memorial of the war, she may 
well do her part in a becoming monument to its great 


:soldier, even if his body should rest elsewhere. There 


is undeniable, that reform is not the policy of either t is, in fact, no reason why the New York memorial to 
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GRANT, whatever it may be, should depend upon the 
place of his final burial. 

If a statue or monument should be the form select- 
ed, its site is, of course, already determined. It would 
be built in Riverside Park, and the precise spot, and 
the general landscape treatment, should be in accord 
with thesuggestions of Mr. FREDERICK Law OLMsTEp. 
whose opinion was asked by President Crowmis of 
the Department of Public Parks. Mr. OLMSTED says: 

“Tt should be within a ground obviously set apart, if not con- 
secrated, to this special purpose. The ground should be separated 
in a distinct way from all a ground. It should not be an 
incident of a festive promenade. It should have a distinctly sol- 
emn aspect. ‘It is not impossible that the two purposes—the fes- 
tive and the funereal purpose—may both be successfully carried 
out on Claremont, but the problem is one that calls for something 
more than native intelligence and horse sense. To determine the 
extent of the monument ground, to so arrange its boundaries es 
to secure the necessary amplitude without overmuch curtailing the 
space required for the adjoining promenade, to devise its distinct- 
ive treatment, is now a matter of primary importance. The posi- 
tion of the tomb, and to some extent the dimensions and outlines 
of the monument, should be secondary to it. It should therefore 
have immediate but deliberate and mature study.” 


Mr. OLMSTED’s remark that for such a work some- 
thing else is required than native intelligence and 
horse sense is worthy of the most serious attention. 
The Parthenon and the dome of St. Peter's, and the 
statues of Marcus Aurelius and of the Medici, were the 
work of a trained genius forart. A great monument 
is, in a certain sense, a dangerous undertaking, for it 
is not only a memorial of the purpose of those who 
raise it, but of their capacity to conceive and execute 
great monuments. There are no more impressive 
and permanent witnesses of the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome than the temples 
and statues, the aqueducts and public works, that 
have outlived the empire and the republic. Such un- 
dertakings are not enterprises of ‘‘ horse sense” and 
political or mercenary jobbery, but of trained know- 
ledge, taste, and skill. The same good sense that ask- 
ed the opinion of Mr. OLMSTED about the site of a 
monument we hope will superintéend at every step 
its design and construction. 


THE CATTLE MEN, 


SENATOR DawEs has written a very clear and for- 
cible letter exposing the wrongs of leasing the Indian 
lands, which have been brought to public attention 
by Governor McCook, of Colorado. The Senator does 
not permit party feeling to affect his statements, and 
he says plainly that ‘‘the late administration of the 
Interior Department is as much responsible for the 
present demoralized and deplorable condition of af- 
fairs on the leased Indian reservations as if it had 
directly set about producing it. That Department is 
the responsible author of it, and its files are full of 
the evidence.” And with equal candor the Senator 
says that he has great faith in the purpose of the pre- 
sent Administration to undertake a wise and equitable 
solution of the Indian problem, which has troubled 
and baffled all its predecessors. The Senator's faith 
is thus far justified by the firmness with which the 
President has resisted the pressure of the cattle men. 

The law puts the Indians and their lands under the 
control of the Interior Department. It makes all 
contracts with Indians void unless approved by the 
Secretary, and requires all money derived from the 
use of their lands to be paid into the Treasury, to be 
appropriated by Congress for their benefit. But the 
late Secretary practically neglected his duty. He 
said to the cattle men that while the Department had 
no authority under the law to ratify leases, yet that 
there was nothing illegal in them, and the Depart- 
ment thought ‘them advantageous to the Indians. 
The Secretary, therefore, permitted, but would not ap- 
prove. The cattle men tempted the Indians to lease 
their lands by offering to pay the rent, not into the 
Treasury for their benefit as Congress might decide, 
but personally and per capita to the Indians them- 
selves. The result has been that the Cheyennes 
and the Arrapahoes have been practically barbarized 
again, and from a peaceful society have been changed 
into a demoralized and dangerous community. The 
consequences of overruhning the Indian lands by the 
cattle men, in Senator DawEs’s opinion, have but one 
alleviation, and that is the fact that they must hasten 
the action of the United States in settling the Indian 
question. The cattle men must be forced to pay @ 
just rental, to be devoted by law to help the Indian 
to help himself in civilized ways. He must be plant- 
ed upon his own homestead, and governed by the 
same laws with the rest of us, and the lands that he 
does not need must be sold to actual settlers as soon 
as may be. 

While we are considering the Indian problem it is 
interesting to watch its treatment in Canada. It was 
the good sense of the Canadian policy which first 
drew General GRANT’s attention to the subject, and 
led to his humane endeavors. Mr. PLUMB, of the 
Canadian Senate, has recently made a very interest- 
ing speech upon the proposition to extend the fran- 
chise to certain Indians. Mr. PLUMB gives a graphic 
and detailed account of the condition of the descend- 
ants of the Six Nations in Canada, who are industri- 
ous and orderly and prosperous citizens, and he cites 
a report made to the British House of Commons as 
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far back as 1839 recommending that ‘‘to all the In- 
dians residing within the boundaries of our provinces 
the fullest and most complete participation in the 
rights of British subjects should. be distinctlY¥and un- 
reservedly granted, and means should be taken to 
make them promptly aware of the fact, as well as of 
the value of the boon and of the mode of taking ad- 
vantage of it.” In this country public opinion is 
ready for the general policy advocated by Senator 
DawEs, and Which we trust may become the policy 
of the Administration. 


— 


AT THE NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


WHEN the Collector and Surveyor of New York 
were appointed by the President, although they were 
not generally known, and the Surveyor was the sec- 
retary of the political association known as the 
County Democracy, the friends of reform, under- 
standing the peculiar difficulties of the President's 
position, even if they might have preferred other se- 
lections, did not doubt the President’s good faith to- 
ward reform, while the fact that the spoils politicians 
who sought the places were not appointed, the plain 
declarations of the newly appointed officers of adhe- 
sion to the reformed system, and the restoration of the 
former Naval Officer, one of the most practical reform- 
ers and best officers in the country—all showed a satis- 
factory and promising change in the traditions of 
Custom-house management under both parties. 

Recent events in the Custom-house, however, nat- 
urally excite distrust. They are hardly consonant 
with sincere belief in the reformed system, nor with a 
desire of cordial co-operation with the Civil Service 
Commission and the Board of Examiners. The sym- 
pathy and purpose of officers in the position of the 
Collector and Surveyor are shown less by flagrant 
and deliberate violations of the law than by plausible 
evasions of it, and conduct intended to obstruct and 
thwart its successful operation. The action of the 
Surveyor in regard to the gauger who had passed an 
examination and had been appointed upon probation 
was extraordinary. The rules of the President un- 
der the law provide that after the examination is 
passed, the appointment of the selected competitor 
‘shall be for the probationary period of six months, 
at the end of which time, if the capacity and con- 
duct of the person appointed have been found satis- 
factory, the probationer shall be absolutely appoint- 
ed or employed.” This plainly intends capacity and 
eonduct as shown by the probation. But the Sur- 
veyor interprets it to authorize a further examina- 
tion after the prescribed examination and probation, 
which further examination is finally to determine the 
appointment, so that after a satisfactory examination 
and probation of six months, which the law declares 
shall be followed by appointment, the appointment is, 
after all, to depend upon an answer to a few im- 
promptu questions of the Surveyor. This is palpa- 
bly a view which has no warrant in the law, and 
which may be easily abused to the defeat of the pur- 
pose of the law. Under the circumstances, the pre- 
sumptive object of such a course is not reform or the 
benefit of the service. It would seem that if the ob- 
ject at the Custom-house were simply to enforce the 
law in its own spirit and not to obtain some kind of 
party advantage, its affairs would proceed as tranquil- 
ly and with as little friction or disturbance as at the 
Post-office, where the sole object is efficient and satis- 
factory public service. 

The course of events at the Custom-house in regard 
to the fair enforcement of the law, and any efforts 
that may be made practically to annul and evade it, 
in order to re-invigorate the abuses that the law is de- 
signed to correct, and to make the Custom-house a 
Democratic machine, will be watched by perfectly in- 
telligent eyes, and exposed most plainly and widely 
to public attention. When the New York appoint- 
ments were made we said, ‘‘ We have no doubt what- 
ever that should the Collector, as the tool of Mr. 
THOMPSON, or Mr. MANNING, or Mr. WHITNEY, or for 
his own purposes, attempt to use for political and par- 
isan objects such patronage as he may command, he 
would be promptly called to account by the Presi- 
dent.” That is still our view; and as Mr. THOMPSON 
1S a very active Democratic politician who believes in 
the spoils system, and is supposed to be politically in- 
fluential at the Custom-house, it may be added very 
safely that no candidate for Governor whom he should 
warmly favor would be considered more friendly to 
reform than Mr. THompson himself. 


A LESSON FOR THE DAY. 


AN article in HARPER’S MAGAZINE for September, called 
Impressions of the South, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, is 
well worthy the attention of all who wish to see how that 
part of the country appears to a singnlarly sagacions and 
judicions observer. Mr. WARNER is a characteristic North- 
ern man, and a Republican in politics, but he is fortunately 
not a politician in the ordinary sense, and he has no inter- 
est whatever in misrepresenting the situation that he found 
in the Gulf States. 

7 The first thing that struck him was the strong national 

‘hion feeling. The war is over in spirit as well as in deed, 
nnd the theory of the Southern States which regards them 
as the Confederacy of the war waiting only for the onpor- 
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tnnity of vengeance upon the government and the Union 
is, in Mr. WARNER’S view, ludicrously unfounded. He found 
no more exclusive devotion to politics and interest in the 
offices than in the Northern States; and it is a striking fact, 
which has become plainer since Mr. WARNER’S visi‘, that the 
most: thorough and radical Democratic advocacy of reform 
is in Southern journals. 

As for the colored citizens, he says that the South is quite 
as much perplexed as the North with the problem of the 
negro. But one thing may be considered settled. The 
Southern communities will not again tolerate such Legis- 
latures as those of Louisiana and Sonth Carolina a few 
years since, as such Legislatures would not be tolerated in 
Ohio or in Connecticut. There is generally a feeling of 
good-will toward the colored people, and Mr. WARNER 
thinks that with industrial as well as ordinary schools, and 
time, and the necessity of the case, the political and social 
question will settle itself. He acknowledges the magni- 
tude of the task, ‘the most difficult now anywhere visible 
in human progress.” It is to be accomplished by the States 
concerned, and they are to be aided by the interest and 
sympathy of good citizens everywhere. _Mr. WARNER'S ar- 
ticle, which will be widely read, is a public service. 


PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE. 


THERE ape differences of opinion concerning the wisdom 
of Secretary MANNING’s order discontinuing the landing of 
baggage at the Barge Office. There is no objection heard, 
however, to the order permitting the forwarding of baggage 
by express to any one of the principal ports of entry in the 
United States and Canada without undergoing examina- 
tion at New York. In many cases this change will enable 
returning tourists to reach their homes a day earlier than 
would otherwise be possible. The public convenience has 
been so little consulted heretofore ‘in the rulings of the 
Treasury that this departure is all the more gratifying. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


Tue New York Sun raises the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the reform law, and asks: 


“There is a question which we should very much like to have 
answered by those advocates of so-called civil service reform who 
seek to compel the appointing powers of the Federal government 
to resort to competitive examination as a method of deciding who 
shall be appointed to office. Where do they find in the Con- 
stitution of the United States any warrant or authority for the 
sweeping and radical change they propose to make ?” 


The Springfield Republican answers : 


“The question above asked might be answered by asking an- 
other. Where does the Swn find in the Constitution of the United 
States any warrant or authority for the sweeping and radical 
change in all the offices which it proposes to make and demands 
to have made? The Civil Service Act rests clearly enough upon 
the power conferred upon Congress by this clause of the Constitu- 
tion: ‘ But the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments.’ The Congress 
which thus has constitutional warrant for authorizing the Uollect- 
or or Surveyor of the port of New York to appoint clerks, subject 
to the approval of the head of the department, has equal warrant 
for requiring that no person shall be thus appointed who has not 
passed certain tests and served a certain probationary period. 
The Sun’s constitutional question has not a ghost of a basis, and 
it has not succeeded in drawing out an argument unfavorable to 
the constitutionality of the civil act from a single lawyer who was 
willing to put his name to an opinion to that effect. The Sun is 
about ten years behind the times on this question.” 


The question was one of the first which presented itself 
to the Board of Inquiry appointed by President GRANT four- 
teen years ago. It was presented to the Attorney-General, 
and he gave a careful opinion to the President, in which he 
said : 

“Though the appointing power alone can designate an individ- 
ual for an office, either Congress by direct legislation, or the Presi- 
dent by authority derived from Congress, can prescribe qualifica- 
tions, and require that the designation shall be made out of a 
class of persons ascertained by proper tests to have those qualifi- 
cations, and it is notenecessary that the judges in the tests should 
be chosen by the appointing power. Attorney-General LeGarr 
has given an opinion upon a question similar in principle. Dis- 
cussing the subject of appointment of inspectors of customs by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, he considers that it would be a fair 
constitutional exercise of the power of Congress to require that 
the Secretary should make an appointment out of a certain num- 
ber of nominees proposed by the Collector.”’ 


The Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883, was considered 
in the Senate, and supported by Mr. EDMUNDs and the best 
constitutional lawyers in that body. Its principle is simple 
and not new, and it is not likely to be disturbed upon any 
constitutional ground. There will be undoubtedly a strong 


disposition among some members of the House to amend , 


it in a way to restore the old abuses. But no amendment 
which affécted its real efficiency would pass the Senate or 
escape the Executive veto. 


PERSONAL. 


From the Commercial Advertiser ; “Mr. Toure pe TAULSTRUP, 
the well-known artist whose illustrations are appearing in Har- 
per’s WEEKLY, is a stalwart Swede, a gallant soldier, and a clever 
painter, who stands six feet in his stockings, weighs about two 
hundred pounds, and looks as though he had never been sick. 
Like most men who have not left their country for their country’s 
good, he is devotedly attached to his father-land, besides being 
an officer in its regular army. He understands the horse, and is a 
dashing cavalryman. His studio abounds in material for pictur- 
esque and truthful delineation of military subjects. His instincts 
are chivalric; he cares some for things not Japanese and olive 
green, and is so modest as to see much more in many of his rivals’ 
pictures than ordinary mortals can. His best illustrations—such 
as ‘General Grant on Horseback,’ which was published in Har- 
per’s WEEKLY two or three weeks ago—have great verve, and show 
the painter’s quality. The immense cartoon published in that 
journal last week, and entitled ‘General Grant’s Funeral,’ was the 
most comprehensive, spirited, and truthful delineation of such an 
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event ever produced for an illustrated periodical. It was drawn 
directly on the block, and not less than twenty-one wood-éngravers 
used their burins on it.” : 

—Mr. Freperic Harrison and some seventy of his Positivist 
friends recently made a pilgrimage to SHakxsprare’s home. In 
the old HatnHaway cottage the excellent dame, who is of the 
HatHaway family, showed them the names of Mary ANDERSON 
and Epwin Bootn in the visitors’ book. The party rewarded 
her by going out into the garden and singing several old ditties 
suitable to the time and place. They then proceeded to the poet’s 
house, and recalled Mr. Wittram Biack’s Judith Shakespeare, as 
they, saw her name written with a strange mark between Christian 
and surname, and the appended information that Juprgi was “a 
markswoman.” 

—The committee appointed to ereot the monument at Benning- 
ton, Vermont, have had the sense to take counsel of artists. Their 
plan is to apply to modern shaft-building the principles of art, and 
to erect something better than a mere pile of stones, like the Wash- 
ington Monument or the Bunker Hill Monument. If they persist 
in this purpose they will earn the thanks of their fellow-citizens. 

—One of the latest estimates of Henry Irvine presents him ag 
‘our present Garrick,” but, irrespective of the coincidence that Ir- 
VING is his own stage-manager, the phrase is a mere generality of 
little significance. It is as true of many other prominent actors. 

—Mr. Lasoucuere: “ Victor Hugo preached that French mili- 
tary settlers in Algeria should be encouraged, for the benefit of 
posterity, to marry Arab and Kabyle women, and he often in- 
stanced Dumas pere, Emitix Ampere, and as happy fruits 
of such marriages. Ricnepin’s father was an army surgeon, arid 
his mother a child of the desert. Arabs and-Moors, according to 
Victor Hueco, are handsomer in Africa than Europeans, because 
the soil suits them, and they harmonize with their surroundings.” 

—M. Emive Ricuesovure is writing a continued story for the 
Petit Journal of Paris. It will run six months, and for it he will 
receive $10,000. The circulation of that newspaper is 800,000 
daily, and its editor claims that its continued stories, or feuilletons, 
have mainly contributed to its popularity. They are remarkable 
for nothing, he says, so much as the absence of impropricties, and 
he intimates that M. Zota and “the various disgusting writers” 
write less for the French people than for the immodest of other 
nations. 

—The Neapolitans venerate a variety of saints, but in the popu- 
lar imagination (says a recent writer) Santa Anna, the mother of 
the Virgin, is the embodiment of all that is sweetest and noblest 
in motherhood. The Virgin is a girl, clad in all the grace and 
loveliness of maidenhood, but too great to be troubled with their 
little affairs. But the oldest fisherman can go to Santa Anna as he 
used to go to his mother, and tell her his troubles, and confess his 
faults, and ask for forgiveness, with the certainty that she will not 
be too busy with washing, cleaning, or cooking to listen to him, as 
his own mother sometimes was, The recent burning of the 
Church of Santa Anna at Naples will leave a blank in the religious 
and social life of the humbler Neapolitans, especially of the fisher- 
men. 

—Commander Scutey’s description of the finding of-Lieutenant 


- 


_ Greer ty in the arctic regions on the-22d of June, 1884: “ On his 


hands and knees in the tent was a dark man with a long, matted 
beard, in a dirty and tattered dressing-gown, with a little red skull- 
cap on his head, and brilliant, staring eyes. As Lieutenant CoL- 
WELL appeared, he raised himself.a little, and put on a pair of eye- 
glasses. ‘Wyho are you?) asked Corwett. The man made no 
answer, staring at him vacantly. ‘Who are yon?’ again. One of 
the men near him spoke up, ‘ That’s the major—Major Grey.’ 
CoLWELL crawled in and took him by tlie hand, saying, ‘ Greexy, 
is this you?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Greg cy, in a faint, broken voice, hesfta- 
ting and shuffling with his words—‘ yes—seven of us left—here 
we are—dying—like men. Did what I came to do—beat the best 
record.’ Then he fell back exhausted.” . 

—After somé delay, the memorial to the British soldier General 
Gorpon has taken the form of a Boys’ Home, where fifty lads will 
be prepared for civil employment or for service in the army, navy, 
or mercantile marine, and will be taught to carry into life the les- 
sons to be drawn from Gorpon’s distinguished career. The scheme 
for a memorial to General Grant has not yet talkeen shape. The 
Gorpon fund is $120,000, with prospects of much more. 

—M. Oxtvisr Parn is a_marvel of mystery and ubiquity. Last 
winter he was supposed to be the chief civic counsellor of the 
Mahdi, and it was while he was figuring as such in the cable dis- 
patches that Harprr’s WrEKLy published his portrait in the num- 
ber for February 28. Now it is alleged @hat he has worked his 
way from the Soudan to Cochin China, and thence to the Russian 
lines in Toorkistan, and finally that he has been caught by the Eng- 
lish and executed as a Russian spy. There is really no evidence ~ 
of his death, although it appears sp probable to M. Henri Rocur- 
rorT that he is clamoring to have Lord Lyons, the English Minister 
in Paris, mobbed, as ar appropriate reseritment of the outrage. 

—The King of Dahomey is the head of the church of cannibal- 
ism, and he recently sent an army of ten thousand men into the 
French protectorate of Porto Nove to carry off a thousand victims 
to be sacrificed on the altars of his faith. Cannibalism nowadays . 
survives only in religious rites. : 

—Linesxsfrom Punch on the late Sir Moses Moytertore : 

“Is life worth living? To the querulons cry 
Let this long record, lately closed, reply. 
A century of service to mankind f 
Pessimist cold and cynic blandly blind, 
"Tis fitter comment on that query stale 
Than sneers that pall and arguments that fail. 
—_ in the land his days, whose heart and hand 
All high and human causes could command. 
Long in the land his memory will abide, 
His country’s treasure and his people’s pride.” 

—A cordial welcome awaits Archdeacon Farrar, who will sail 
for this country on the 3d of September. He is one of the great- 
est pulpit orators of the day, a progressive theologian, a master of 
English prose, and a gentleman of unusual social gifts. His noble 
eulogy of General Grant in Westminster Abbey has already en- 
deared him to the American nation. That ancient house of wor- 
ship, in which kings and queens lie mouldering, never before ech- 
oed so appreciative an exposition of the principles of republican 
government. 

—The renomination of Governor Hoapty by the Democrats of 
Ohio is taken by the press as evidence that the Goverhor has picked 
his course very warily among the pitfalls of Democratic politics in 
Ohio. He was almost a political novice when he was elected two 
years ago, and he has contrived to administer his office without 
losing the support of either of the bitter factions into which the 
Democracy of the State is divided. Governor Hoapuy’s portrait 
was given in the for October 20,1883. __ 

—Four Briti#h opinions on General Grant: London Daily News. 
—‘“* England honors the American whom all Ame’icans honor when 
she pays a tribute to the memory of General ‘Iranz.” London 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Now that he has passed away forever, his mem- 
ory will not be the less precious to his countrymen because, like 
WELLINGTON, he was not equally t in the senate and in the 
field.” Manchester Guardian.—“ It is because he represents the 
hard-won triumph of a true principle, because he was the victor in 
the cause identified with humanity, that General Grant is fitly hon- 
ored by a nation’s gratitude.” Glasgow News.—“The best wish ~ 
that friends of the United States can have for their welfare is that — 
his disinterested example may be closely and generally followed.” 
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THE LATE SIR FRANCIS sy Notman, Monreeat. 


SIR FRAN@IS HINCKS. 


Sin Francis Hivcxs was taken suddenly ill on Saturday, the 
15th inst., and so rapid was the advance of his disease, which 
_— to be small-pox of the malignant type, that the news of 

is death was the first news of his illness. He died at his home 
in Montreal on Tuesday evening. 

The distinguished Canadian was born in Ireland, and after the 
completion of his studies, entered commercial life. In 1832 he 
married a Miss Srvart, of Ligoniel, near Belfast, who died in 1873. 
A year after her death he again married. His second wife was the 
widow of the Hon. Justice Suttivan, of Toronto, and survives him. 


In 1832 he determined on making Canada his home, having al- 
ready made it a short visit. In 1839 he founded the Toronto Fx. 
aminer. In 1844 he founded the Montreal Pilot, of which he 
was for many years the chief political writer. In addition to 
his editorial labors he published several pamphlets on public 
affairs, and also reminiscences of his public life; and up to the 
time of his death he was one of the leading editorial contributors 
to the Montreal Journal of Commerce. In 1842 he joined the 
government as Inspector-General, and held the office until after a 
change in the ministry. He held the same office again from March, 
1848, to October, 1851; and again from the latter date to Septem- 
ber, 1854, in what is known as the Hincxs-Mortn administration. 


THE LATE EDGAR K. APGAR.—Puorograrnuep spy Norwan, Auzany.—[See Pace 571.) 


He took a prominent part in the discussion of financial questions, 
and became so conspicuous by reason of his contributions to this 
discussion that in 1869 he became Canadian Minister of Finance, 
which office he held until 1873. In 1879, as one of the Directors 
of the Consolidated Bank of Montreal, he was arrested, tried, and 
convicted of signing false returns to the government, but sen- 
tence was suspended, and never put in execution. 

In 1854 Sir Francis visited England, and was offered and ac- 
cepted the office of Governor of the Barbadoes and Windward Isl- 
ands, which he held until 1862. From the latter date until 1869 
he was Governor of British Guiana. He was also a member of the 
Privy Council of Canada. 


“WHO'S AFRAID!"—From raz sy Bean, N. A. 
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DEFENDING 


THE SLOOP YACHT “PURITAN,” OF BOSTON. ~ 
THE SLOOP YACHT “PRISCILLA,” OF NEW YORK. 


THE “AMERICA’S” CUP—THE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE YACHTS.—Puorocraraxp sy Pacn.—(See Page 574.} 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


A yourn he came upon a maid 
Within a shady arbor, 
A-reading ‘of a learned book, 
One summer at Bar Harbor. 
The fog was slowly drifting down. 
She wore a fine esthetic gown. 


“Oh, will you walk with me?” he said, 
The youth so brave and comely. 

“"Twould be less hard,” the maiden sighed, 
“If he were only homely ; 

But surely I this lovely gown 

Should ruin, walking through the town.” 


The youth he sought another maid 
Within another arbor. 

She smiled on him as maidens will 
In summer at Bar Harbor. 

She wore a gown of homespun rough. 

She said she could not walk enough. 


They tarried till the sun went down. 
The youth he waxed romantic. 

‘The other maiden sighed and sighed 
Above the book pedantic. 

The moon came out and like a ghost 

With pale lips told of chances lost. 


She went back to the prosy town, 
No ring upon her finger. | 
She heard the thrill of wedding bells 

Upon the sad air linger. 
“ Alas,” she cried, “ what bitterness 
Is wrought by too esthetic dress!” 


Oh, all ye fair aspiring maids 
Who tarry at Bar Harbor, 
And bide the sly approach of Fate 
Within a shady arbor, 
Take warning of my doleful rhyme, 
And be, I pray you, wise in time 


OG. 


A COLD rain-storm, a half-grown Western town, 
a half-kept country hotel, and a winter night ; 
surely no other accessories were neeced to make 
wiy ill humor a self-evident propositica. 

An accident to the wheezing locomotive of a 
branch railroad had compelled me to stop at Ex- 
celsior, and gave me but a faint hope of leaving 
that thriving town before the next aay at noon, 
in time to make the connection with the Atlan- 
tic Express, which would buying me home at the 
pleasing hour of 2 a.m. Ill temper has three 
stages—the spiteful, the morose, and the despair- 
ing. At five clock, when the rattling wagon 
which had brought me from the scene of the dis- 
aster reached the St. Cloud Hotel, i was enjoy- 
ing the first stage. I mentally anathematized 
the “office” as “stifling,” the dining-room as 
“ cold,” the landlord as “ officious,” and the wait- 
ers as “surly.” Would I have a private parlor ? 
No, I would not ; private parlors were always un- 
ventilated, and their chimneys invariably smoked. 
Would I order a late dinner? No, I would not; 
I did not like warmed-up messes. Would I have 
supper? No,I would not; I knew what “ sup- 
per” meant—fried ham, saleratus_ biscuit, hay 
tea, and molasses preserves. The baffled ene- 
my at length drew off his forces and left me 
to myself. I tried the newspapers, and threw 
them down ; I emoked my last cigar; I went out 
to buy a new supply, and found only rank cab- 
bage leaves; I wandered around the town with 
increasing disgust over its unpaved streets, un- 
finished sidewalks, and flaring kerosene lamps ; 
and finally, having reached the morose stage, I 
returned to the St. Cloud, and willfully selecting 
the hardest chair and darkest corner, sat down 
with wet feet to enjoy being thoroughly miser- 
able. A full half-hour of moody silence brought 
me to the third stage: cold despair crept over 
my heart, ugly suspicions of my best friends in- 
sinuated themselves into my mind, once harm- 
less phrases acquired a double meaning, and the 
world seemed a howling wilderness. One pair 
of bright eyes alone smiled through the clouds, 
and even there all was not as I could wish, for 
behind them loomed the form of a rival, and he, 
alas! was not detained at Excelsior, but free to 
ply his suit. At this stage of my meditations the 
door opened and a giant entered. As I am not 
accustomed to giarits in every-day life, I watched 
the stranger with some curiosity as he walked 
through the room, examining each ovcupant with 
a steady stare, and finally felt a gleam of com- 
fort steal over my forlorn heart as he seated 
himself opposite me and began to read a worn 
yellow paper which he took from his pocket. 
The man must have been at least six feet ten 
inches in height, but his extreme leanness, long- 
skirted, closely fitting black coat, and high white 
beaver hat made him seem even taller. Exceed- 
ingly awkward in his movements, his legs seem- 
ed to be running away with him, while his feet 
hung back as if clogged with heavy weights; but 
his t hands were well kept, and a rim of 
white linen around his lank throat gave a re- 
deeming grace to his otherwise shabby attire. 
The face of this singular creature was one of 
those curious combinations which are never 
found in a perfectly organized body, a mélange 
of uncongenial tints which produces surprise, and 
even dread, so great is our natural aversion to 
monstresities. A pale blonde complexion, light 
red hair, eyebrows and eyelashes of the same hue, 
and large protruding black eyes, glassy and un- 
winking, alinost ophidian in their calm stare, gave 
the face a weird aspect, as though it belonged to 
an inhabitant of another world. As the man 
continued absorbed in his paper, I beckoned to a 
waiter. “Who is that person?” I asked, in a 
low tone. 

“That? Oh, that’s Og; a sort of a giant, 
though he don’t belong to anv show new.” 

“ Does he live in Excelsior ?”’ 
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“Well, no; he don’t live anywhere exactly ; 
he comes and goes; he’s a sort o’ Shaker, or Mil- 
lerite, or Spiritualist, or something of the kind.” 

Here the landlord stepped up to my table. “ Og, 
sir? Yes, he is a queer one; I don’t wonder you 
noticed him. Knows a heap too—philosophy, 
religion, and all that sort of thing; some folks 
call him a. mystic, others a perfectionist; but, 
however that may be, he’s certainly something 
out of the common run. Would you like to 
hear him talk, sir ?” 

“Will he converse with a stranger *”’ 

“Oh yes; nothing he likes better. We let him 
sit here out of charity: it amuses the guests, you 
know.” 

So saying, the landlord went over to the giant, 
summarily took the paper from his hand, and 
whispered a few words in his ear. Slowly the 
ungainly creature emerged from his abstraction, 
lifted his uncertain lega, and meandered across 
the room, fixing his strange eyes upon me with a 
glassy stare, as the landlord introduced “ Mr. 


“Of Bashan,” I suggested, with a weak at- 
tempt at a joke. 

“The same, at your service,” replied the gi- 
ant. “I shall be te see you in Bashan.” 

“Is it far from here?” I asked. 

“ Just off the town,” interrupted the landlord : 
“an open field where Mr. Og has built himself a 
small cabin ; that is, small for a man of his size.” 

“ You are, I believe, something of a traveller, 
sir,” I said to the giant, who was sinking into a 
brown-study. Slowly consciousness came 
to his fixed eyes, and at length he answered : 

“ Yes, sir; I go to and fro upon the earth in 
pursuit of knowledge, diffusing the results of my 
researches aunong the benighted sons of men as 
best I can, although hampered*by imperfect 
body and a lethargic mind. Isvlated from all 
the interests and ties of life, I have devoted my- 
self to the study of mankind, and by dint of per- 
sistent will-power I have become able to read 
their thoughts and motives like the pages of an 
epen book.” 

The landlord, seeing the conversation well 
started, had turned away to attend to other 

ts, and with some curiosity I asked : 

“If you can read all hearts, Mr. Og, may I ask 
you to tell me the predominant feeling in mine at 
this moment 

“ Discontent,” he replied—“ produced by wet 
feet and an empty stomach.” 

I felt a little humiliated by this answer; pe» 
haps Ug saw it, for he went on: 

“You expected a different diagnosis of your 
malady—nothing less than words of four sylla- 
bles, 1 presume. So it is with the human heart, 
forever aspiring, forever mistaken. But I find 
no fault; it is but the blind striving of the soul 
toward its lost perfection. A man says, and re- 
ally thinks, ‘/ am truly independent, /, at least, 
care naught for the petty bondage of the world,’ 
and yet his fellows see that he is a very slave, 
graduating every thought and action by the mea- 
sure of public opinion. A woman thinks, ‘I may 
have faults, but gossiping is not among them,’ 
and yet her neighbors know that her tongue is 
constantly busy with their failings. You think 
you are truly unhappy; the world looks dark 
aud friends seem treacherous; but I know that 
dry stockings, a cheerful warm room, and a good 
dinner would reconcile you to the world with 
marvellous rapidity. Now, although these mis- 
tukes are ludicrous, yet I glory in them as evi- 
denves of capacity for higher things. Suppose 
that man should say, ‘ There is nothing higher than 
the world’s praise’; suppose that woman should 
think, ‘I care more for gratifying my curiosity 
than anything else,and I see no reason why I 
should not give myself up to it.’ Suppose you 
should say, ‘My animal wants are the only ones 
of any importance: who cares for anything be- 
youd his bodily comfort ?’—would not this be 
unutterably worse than the mistaken aspirations 
first described 

“ Mr. Og,” I replied, “ you have at least so far 
persuaded me that I am willing to try your rem- 
edy. If you will bear me company, I \will order 
the warm room and good dinner immediately.” 

“TI am at your service, Peregrine.” 

“My name is Duchesue, sir—Louis Duchesne.” 

“ Friend, I know nothing of the senseless titles 
of the world; I prefer to use names of appropri- 
ute signification. Peregrine—a ‘stranger.’ Thus 
will I call you. Likewise I call mine host Javan, 
that is, ‘supple’, and his wife Ursula, that is, 
a ‘she-bear.’ In this way our speech becomes 
pregnant with meaning, and our minds are not 
confused with vain efforts to comprehend an in- 
compatible nomenciature.” 

I gave my orders, and it was surprising to see 
what a merry fellow that landlord had become ; 
the waiters, too, bustled about; and soon, in a 
cheerful private parlor, a tempting dinner smoked 
upon the table, with little sprigs of ev and 
bunches of red berries to light up the whole. 
When all was complete I returned to the of- 
fice for my invited guest, finding him again ab- 
surbed in the yellow paper, which seemed to be 

covered with written characters. With some dif- 
ficulty I brought back his wandering attention ; 
he rose, his legs darted wildly forward, his feet 
held back, and I felt obliged to guide him across 
the hall, not without some misgivings lest he 
should topple over, and érush my five feet eight 
with his six feet ten. But when at last he was 
safely seated in a capacious arm-chair, and the 
waiter, according to my orders, had retired, a 
sense of comfort slowly penetrated his huge 
body; the appetizing odor of the dinner and the 
fragrance of the wine rose before him like in- 
cense; he stretched out his long legs, rubbed his 
hands, and revived intelligence shone in his eyes, 
showing that the mind had come back to her 
post at the window, and was graciously 
to parley for a time with the outside world. Aft- 
er a desultury conversation, supported principal- 
ly by myself, as the giaut did gigauuc justive wo 


the feast, I filled the glasses, saying, “ Well, Mr. 
Og, let me wish you health and happiness.” 

“So be it, Peregrine; but I have not known 
health and happiness for many years—not since 
the happy days of the Grand Ancient Roman Cir- 
cus.” 


My guest sighed as he spoke, and seemed on 
the point of falling into another fit of abstrac- 
tion; but I hastened to awaken him by the ques- 
tion, “So you once belonged to a circus, Mr. Og ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, after a pause. “It is not 
often that I relate my story; but my soul feels 
lonely, and the companionship of one of its kind 
—a luxury to which it is almost a stranger—seems 
to-night an absolute necessity. Therefore, Pere- 
grine, if you care to hear it, I will relate to you 
my history. 

“]T was born in one of the Western States, and 
left an orphan while still a young child. Thrown 
upon the world, poor and helpless, I fell into the 
hands of a farmer who for the price of my living 
bought the right to my services until I was of age. 
Perhaps if I had grown strong and useful I 
should have gained a place in the man’s esteem, 
for strength among the poorer classes takes the 
rank that money occupies among the rich; but 
something was wrong with my organization, for 
while I grew in height with great rapidity, strength, 
breadth, and general development remained sta- 
tionary. When ten years of age I was as tall as 
the farmer, and when twelve I overtopped all the 
men in the neighborhood, and still I kept growing. 
I could not lift a stick of wood ; I could not direct 
my tottering steps ; I could not defend myself from 
the attacks of my malicious companions ; if they 
placed obstacles in my path, I was sure to fall 
over them; if they threw me down, I could not 
rise; and if they gave me anything to carry, I was 
sure to feel it dropping from my fingers in spite 
of all my efforts. No clothes could be found to 
fit me; the doors were too low for my head; I was 
in everybody’s way; and if I wanted to reach a 
neighboring house by four o’clock, I was obliged 
to begin the journey at three, to allow sufficient 
time for the meanderings of my uncertain legs. 
I was the laughing-stock of the whole neighbor- 
hood. And still I grew. I could almost feel my- 
self growing in the night. I used to make chalk 


marks on the floor before going to sleep, dng: << 


> 


watch how far I grew in three days. (I sl 

the floor, for no bed could hold me.) Thus Plivet 
until I was thirteen years old. } 
circus visited onr village, and all the young péo, 
ple were wild with curiosity and eagerness 4@:6n- 
ter the mystic tent. No one thought of me; 1 


was considered a drone in the hive, a vagatidnd*: 


who could not earn his scanty allowance of bréad ; 
but a secret and overwhelming desire to see the 
circus filled my childish mind, and after all-the 
village had assembled in the tent I crept upsfairs 
to my garret and reviewed my poor stock \of 
clothes with trembling haste. Selecting the best, 
I dressed myself in a pair of pantaloons of coarse 
blue jean four or five inches too short for my 
long legs, an old shirt with the wristbands flap- 
ping at the elbows, and a linen duster 80 much 


* too small that as I cautiously squeezed myself 


into it the worn fabric yielded, and the back seam 
ripped with a vicious sound that brought the tears 
to my eyes. Shoes-and stockings I had none, my 
hat was rimless, and my duster a rag, but give 
up the circus I could not; so I started across the 
green, going over twice the distance in my zigzag 
course, and hoping to back in unobserved, so as 
to prevent a rear view of my tattered costume. I 
had a store of pennies, the accumulation of my 
whole life, and as I reached the tent I pressed 
them into the hands of the door-keeper, and sidled 
along in, hoping to pass without notice. But in 
vain. ‘Here, you giraffe,’ he called out, catching 
the skirt of the duster—‘ here, only children’s 
price, twelve cents.’ I pretended not to hear, 
and pushed forward, but as the duster gave way 
entirely, leaving the two fronts fluttering in my 
bands, the man caught my wrist and stopped me 
with an oath. The tears stood in my eves as I 
surveyed myself. 

“* You've spoiled my coat,’ I whimpered. 
‘Coat, indeed! I call it a rag,’ said the man, 
roughly. ‘Will you stand still or not?’ he added, 
as my uncertain legs carried me against the side 
of the entrance and nearly uprooted the canvas. 
‘Trying to hook in at half price, and then ripping 
up the tent,eh?’ ‘ Please, sir, I’m only thirteen,’ 
I sobbed, clutching my duster with trembling 
hands. ‘Thirteen !—a likely story!’ exclaimed 
the man, looking up into my tear-stained face. 
Perhaps he saw there the unmistakable confirma- 
tion of my words, for, dropping his voice, he ask- 
ed, eagerly, ‘Do you mean to say you are really 
only thirteen years old, young man?’ ‘Only 
thirteen,’ I replied ; ‘ please let me see the circus.’ 
But the door-keeper, still holding me fast, whis- 
tled to an assistant who was lounging outside, and 
whispered to him, ‘Go and bring the boss.” At 
these words I shivered with fright; evidently no- 
thing less than a horsewhip was to be my pun- 
ishment. Making a desperate effort, | wrenched 
myself away from my captor, and endeavared to 
escape, but my legs doubled up under me, and I 
fell, out of breath, just as the door-keeper reach- 
ed me, accompanied by a red-faced man dressed 
in uniform. .‘Here’s the chap,’ exclaimed the 
door-keeper, pouncing upou me, and actually sit- 
ting down upon my back to keep me down. 
‘What do you think of him fora giant, sir?’ By 
this time I was blubbering with fright like any 
baby, but when the red-faced man commanded 
me to listen, and unfolded before me a vision of 
future bliss, I was speechless with delight. I 
was taken behind the scenes, introduced to the 
company, consisting of bewildering nymphs, su- 

rb athletes, wonderful clowns, monkeys, cam- 
els, and a lovely little fairy called Peachblossom. 
Stunned by my good fortune, I gazed through a 
hole in the curtain, and recognized one after an- 
other my various companions and enemies, the 
farmer and his wife—in short, the whole villuge of 


Rising Sun crowded together on the beuches. I 


That 


*Hefenles bounded past me to hold 
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had no reason to regret leaving them; not a 
shadow mixed itself with my delight when, afte: 
the evening performance was over and the flar. 
ing lights extinguished, I climbed into a wagon 
with Peachblossom, the Soaring Amazon, and the 
Infant Wonder, and watched the familiar land. 
marks disappear in the misty moonlight forever. 

‘* How proudly I held myself in my gay spangled 
dress as I poised the hoop for fairy Peachblos.- 
som in the ensuing performances of the summer' 

How eagerly I studied my task, and how careful. 

ly I recited my witticisms! My commonplace 

name was exchanged for the high-sounding title 
of Og, King of Bashan, and as I look back I can 
see that I must have been a valuable member of 
the company, although I was too ignorant to de- 
mand any compensation beyond frequent changes 
of my glittering apparel. I remained with the 
circus five years. In the summer we travelled 
through the Western States, exhibiting in the 
villages and county towns; in the winter we visit- 
ed the vaftous cities as the Great Japanese Mu- 
seum, Our programme consisting of feats of 
strength and sleight of hand, gymnastics, and the 
tricks of our learned animals. During this time 
I was very happy. I grew to love Peachblossom 
with all my heart, and although she played a 
thousand pretty tricks upon me, I loved her all 
the more. For her sake I learned to read and 
write, I studied as well as I could, and read care- 
fully what books and papers came in my way. 
My mind was not mature enough to form any 
definite plan, but I dreamily expected to spend 
my life by her side. and as much expected to part 
with my life as with my idol. I did not awake 
to a knowledge of the strength of my attachment 
to Peachblossom until I saw her smiling upon a 
~bew member of the company, a dark - eyed, 
swarthy fellow, whose forte was to vault over a 
number of horses standing abreast—a feat which 
never failed to elicit a round of applause. What 
made my position still more painful was the less- 
ening interest felt in my performances by the 
fickle public. ‘That old Og is about played out,’ 
they would say, as I came out to hold the hoop. 
‘See his legs, how they shake! Giants are tire- 
some old things, anyhow.’ 
“ After adime Peachblossom suggested to the 
TeHergules (the vaulter) should hold 
: would be far better. Thus 
‘was: displaced’ scarcely utter a word 
of and Several hisses were audible as I 
; »muide why final bbw. “As I was leaving the arena, 
ere e hoop for 
Beautiful Peachbiossom, and unable to bear 
‘Bie sight, [sought refuge behind a heap of prop- 
‘Cities torbMeed in solitude. I must have fallen 
asleep, fog when I awoke all was dark around me, 
and.Jheard the sound of voices. With a start I 
recoghized the tones of Peachblossom. ‘ What, 
could you think so? Awkward mon- 
ster! Why, he can not even hold the hoop 
straight 

“The reply, in a man’s voice, was indistin- 
guishable, but soon the girl went on. ‘I tell you 
he is a perfect scarecrow. I would not have any- 
thing to do with him for a fortune. Great, sham- 
bling, silly, overgrown calf, with red hair and 
snake eyes! I wish I might never see him again.’ 
I could bear no more, but crawling away into the 
open air, 1 wandered wildly through the woods, 
nor stopped until daylight overtook me in the vi- 
cinity of a large town, where a crowd soon col- 
lected around me, attracted by my size and my 
gaudy dress. Presently an old man approached. 
‘Truly,’ he said, ‘a veritable giant in distress. 
Thy name, friend ? ‘ Og,’ I replied, mechanically. 
‘The King of Bashan? Better and better. Wilt 
go home with me, friend?’ Too miserable to re- 
sist, I suffered myself to be led along toward an 
old stone house. We entered within its massive 
doors, and I sank down in a fainting fit, brought 
on by grief and fatigue. Within this refuge I 
found shelter for ten long years. Old Dr. Hen- 
bane was a singular compound of learning and 
benevolence, tle former passive, the latter active. 
Wealthy and without pear relatives, he spent his 
life in following bis fancies, and verifying his 
theories by experiments upon humanity. My 
presence was a godsend tohim. He suffered my 
mind to rove at random through the vast stores 
of his knowledge with the intention of seeing to 
what conclusions a perfectly untaught soul would 
arrive by means of its own unaided judgment. 
He was curious to know what solutions of the 
various life problems were written/upon the blank 
page of my mind, and he often asked my opinions 
of the most profound subjects, listening to my 
hesitating answers with close attention, and jot- 
ting them down for future reference. Thus I 
lived in peace if not in happiness. My giant body 
was well clothed and fed, and my dwarfed mind 
carefully fostered and developed. I learned the 
secrets of philosophy and the rules of physiology, 
I was initiated into the mysteries of mental and 
physical disorders, and under the eye of my bene- 
factor I began to use my knowledge for the ben- 
efit of mankind, healing the sick and comforting 
the wretched, who flocked to the house from all 
quarters. 

“One December night, seven years ago, a ragged 
boy came to the door to ask Dr. Henbane to visit 
his sick mother on the outskirts of the town. As 
the night was stormy, [insisted upon going in my 
patron’s place, and wrapping a cloak about me, I 
followed the child through the snowy streets to 
a miserable tavern beyond the town limits, where, 
in a back garret, I found the patient. A tallow 
candle shed a faint light through the cold room, 
and I saw a group of persons around the bed, a 
heap of clothes and wusical instruments in one 
corner, and a forlorn monkey in his red coat 
mounted on an old hand-organ in another. The 
little creature took off hia red eap and bowed as 
I entered, holding out a supplicating paw; the 
group divided, and I approached the bed where a 
woman lay dying, a faded, worn-out creature, past 
all juman aid. Saving as much to the by-stand- 
ers, 1 stepped back, but suddenly a faint voice 
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called out, ‘Og, Og, dear old Og, is it you?’ It 
was my Peachblossom, and she recognized me. 
“J staid with her until all was over: it was 
not long. And then I buried her, Her husband 
had deserted her, and for years she had support- 
ed herself and the boy by giving exhibitions as 
a magician and seer, assisted by a fragment of 
the old circus company as musiciaus and gym- 


“ Yes; there I found the Soaring Amazon, grown 
rather stout, the Infant Wonder, increased to 
man’s size, the Japanese Juggler, the Sword. 
swallower, two trained dogs, and the monkey, all 
sorro for their lost companion, but welcom- 
ing me, the Giant, as the chief mourner for the 
once beautiful fairy Peachblossom. 

“ Within the vear my benefactor too was taken. 
The heir at law grudgingly gave me the sum be- 
queathed to me by the will, and with it I bought 
Bashan, the field and cabin where I reside. But 
I am growing old; my strength is daily on the 
wane; I feel that I have not long to wait, and I 
am thankful.” 

“ You are still young, Mr. Og,” I replied, as the 
man paused. 

“T am thirty-four, a great age for a giant. 
Dwarfs live to an advanced age, but giants die 
young. I shall be glad to go; in another world 
I shall not be ungainly and distorted. In anoth- 
er world Peachblossom will not shrink from me. 
And now farewell. It is late, a storm is approach- 
ing, and I must return to Bashan.” 

giant extended his huge hand, clasped 
mine in friendly warmth, and opened the out- 
side door. I watched his retreating figure disap- 
pear in the darkness, but before he was lost to 
view he turned and waved his hand. 

As I re-entered the office a man came in from 
the opposite side, and, after a word with the 
landlord, approached me, saying : “ I believe you're 
the gentleman as wanted so much to get through 
to Persepolis to-morrow? We're going to run 
an engine over the branch ; start in fifteen min- 
utes. If you want to go enough to ride all night, 
we'll take you through.” 


DR. HOLMES TO THE BLIND, 


Tue July number of that interesting and unique 
periodical, Kneass’ Philadelphia Magazine for the 
Blind, is enriched by the poetical contribution 
from Dr. Holmes that follows, together with the 
editorial note of explanation : 

“The following dedication, which we are per- 
mitted to present to our readers before its pub- 
lication in any other form, has been expressly 
written by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes for a good- 
sized volume of selections from his poetical works, 
which is soon to be issued by the ‘Howe Memo- 
rial Press’ of the Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind, in Boston. We 
are informed that the value of this edition has 
been enhanced by the fact that many of the po- 
etical pearls included in it have been selected by 
the author himself. meas 


“ DEDICATION. 


“ Dear friends, left darkling in the lon 
That veils the noonday—you whose finger-tips 
A meaning in these ridgy leaves can find 
Where ours go stambling, senseless, helpless, blind, 
This wreath of verse how dare I offer you 
To whom the garden’s choicest gifts are due? 
The hues of all its glowing are ours— 
Shall you not claim its sweetest-emelliug flowers ? 


“ Nay, those I have I bring yon; at their birth 
Life's cheerful sunshine warmed the grateful earth ; 
If my rash boyhood Sones some idle seed, 
And here and there you light on saucy weeds 
Among the fairer growths, remember atill 
Song comes of and. not of human will; 
We get a jarring note when most we try, - 
Then strike the’chom, we know not how or why. 
Our stately verse with too aspiring art 
Oft overshoots and fails to reach the heart, 
While the rade rhyme one human throb endears 
Turns grief to smiles and softens mirth to tears. 


“* Kindest of critics, ye whose fingers read, 
From Nature’s lesson learn the poet’s cread ; 
The queenly tulip flaunts in robes of flame, 
The way-side seedling scarce a tint may claim, 
Yet may the lowliest leaflets that unfold 
A dew-drop fresh from heaven's own chalice hold. 
Hotes. 


eclipse 


Boston, Jume 15, 1985. 


THE LOUISVILLE EXPOSITION. 


Tue third annual Exposition at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was opened on August 15, with promise of 
even greater success than on either of the pre- 
ceding years. The day was practically a holi- 
day. Crowds of visitors came from the country 
and the neighboring cities. A parade, wilitary 
and industrial, was reviewed by Governor Knorr, 
who delivered a congratulatory address ; the line 
of march was decorated with bunting, and there 
were set orations in the Music Hall on such prac- 
tical topics as Kentucky orators were formerly 
not in the habit of selecting. In every way the 
people showed an appréciation of the new indus- 
trial era in the South, of which this Exposition, and 
especially the succession of Expositions, are at 
once a proof and a stimulus. For once in the 
history of the world, too, the exhibits were in or- 
der on the opening day. 

Three years ago, when the enterprising citizens 
of Kentucky held their first large fair, it was be- 
gun and conducted as an experiment in popular 
education, and not as an tion of bazars. 
They were more than usually successful in ex- 
cluding mere individual advertisements. They 
found that a fair so conducted had apt students, 

It was, moreover, such a 


and many of them. 
proper and effective advertisement of the rich 
section of country which contributed to it that 
how Kentucky stands among the very foremost of 
the Southern States which are receiving thrifty 
mroigrants and investments of money in manu- 
factures, - Much of this success is due to the good 
management of Mr, Wriaut, but his efforts have 
‘iways received the generous aid of his fellow- 
Lownsmen. 

Among the prominent features of this year’s 

position are the Mexican exhibit of flora and 
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minerals. From California, too, there are fruits 
and timbers and garden products. All the neigh- 
boring cities and States, of course, have sent prod- 
ucts of their soil and industry; and from France, 
Italy, Russia, Spain, and the Orient a collection 
of both curious and instructive specimens of nat- 
ural products, the handicrafts, and the arts has 
been gathered. The art gallery at each of these 
Expositions has afforded most of the visitors the 
best opportunity of their lives to study a collec- 
tion of works of art; and this year an orchestra, 
under the leadership of Mr. Walter Damrosch, of 
New York, has been substituted for the brass 
band which heretofore constituted the musical 
exhibit. The buildings in which these fairs are 
held are adequate in size and convenient in ar- 
rangement. They are owned by a permanently 
organized company, and the annual Expositions 
have already become one of the most useful in- 
stitutions in the West or South. 


JUDICIAL PUNISHMENTS IN 
PERSIA, 


Te judicial punishments of Persia certainly 
seem very cruel, but the most enlightened rulers 
of the country insist that they are not vindictive ; 
they are simply deterrent. The late Hissam-u- 
Sultaneh, uncle of the king, was one of the most 
severe of provincial governors ; yet, as he himself 
triumphantly pointed out, he shed less blood, first 
and last, than his rivals, while the provinces un- 
der his government were remarkably free from 
crimes of violence. “I,” he remarked, “ take the 
great criminal red-handed, and I punish him in 
such a way that his punishment will not be for- 
gotten, and that his fate will be a terror to evil- 
doers. Unlike you Europeans, I don’t shut up 
the man for years; I have no grudge; my pun- 
ishments are policy. I commence my governor- 
ship by severe measures toward criminals, to let 
them know whom they have to deal with. It is 
true I then mercilessly execute some of them, 
but there are no more crimes of violence during 
my tenure of office, no more unsafe roads, no 
burglaries. Murders — mostly unpremeditated 
murders—there certainly are, as there will be in 
all countries; I execute these men in a simple 
way. So do Europeans.” These are the ideas 
of a great Persian statesman. The result in Per- 
sia is undoubtedly what the Hissam stated : the 
province is quiet, criminals are afraid, honest men 
are safe. 

The ordinary punishments are the bastinado, 
fines, imprisonment (simple confinement), impris- 
onment in irons (the chain-gang), maiming, death. 

The bastinado is administered upon the bare 
soles of the feet.¢ Save by the king’s express 


order, it is never nowadays carried to a fatal 


issue. The ordinary application of the bastinado 


"means what we should term a “ good hiding” — 


nothing more. In the eyes of a Persian there 
is nothing degrading in having “ eaten stick.” 
Within the last ten years the Muschir-ul-Molk, 
the then wealthiest man in Fars (the richest prov- 
ince of Persia), was severely bastinadoed ; he was 
over seventy years of age. The bastinado is usu- 
ally administered to all small delinquents who are 
not fined. -It is the punishment of peccadilloes. 
The accomplices of criminals are usually basti- 
nadoed to obtain confession. Criminals of the 
minor class are generally bastinadoed and dis- 
charged. The sticks used are not, as in Turkey, 
heavy batons, but sticks tapering to a point. 
The best criterion of the real value of a bastina- 
doing may be arrived at from the reply of a sol- 
dier who, when I asked him which he would pre- 
fer, an ordinary beating on his feet such as was 
being given to one of his fellows, or the loss of a 
month’s pay (7s. 6d.), answered, “ Why, the beat- 
ing, of course.” Criminals, when offered the 
choice of a fine or the bastinado, always choose 
the latter. It must be remembered that the low- 
er classes in Persia walk much barefoot,and that 
their feet are hard. Of course to a European a 
bastinadoing would be a terrible punishment. 
Mirza Abdul Wahab Khan, late physician to 
H.R.H. Zil-es-Sultan, told me that he had seen 
2000 sticks fairly broken over the feet of a crim- 
inal—say 6000 blows. This was done by the 
Shah’s farrashes : the man survived. 

Fines vary according to the position of the 
person fined or the rapacity of the finer. Simple 
imprisonment is dealt out to those who are guilty 
of robbery, or misdemeanor, or the greater crime 
of not paying their taxes. Imprisonment in a 
chain-gang or imprisonment in irons is reserved 
for crimes of violence, burglary, coining, or theft 
from the person. Maiming is reso for 
thieves from shops, cut-purses, and horse and 
cattle stealers. As a rule,a single joint of the 
finger is cut off for a first offense, the hand for a 
second; or the criminal is lamed by removing a 
portion of the tendo Achillis. Blinding of one or 
both eyes is now a rare punishment. Sometimes 
the ears are cut off or the nose slit, and the crim- 
inal is led through the bazar by the executioner. 
(It may be mentioned that at every execution the 
executioner levies, as a right, a fee of a few cop- 
pers from each merchant and shop-keeper.) 
Amputation of the tongue has not occurred with- 
in my knowledge during the last twenty years. 
Strange to say, in such cases the sufferer gradu- 
ally regains the power of intelligible speech. The 
objection to Surgical amputations in the East 
generally, and especially in Persia, arises from 
the terrible loss of caste to those who are maim- 
ed judicially. 

Death—painless and instantaneous—is usually 
inflicted by throat-cutting. The simple punish- 
ment of death is mostly executed: on murderers, 
robbers, and those guilty of crimes of violence, 
and on the sectaties of the Baab; it is also the 
penalty for high treason. In some cases men of 
high rank, condemned for the latter crime, are 
either poisoned or strangled. In my time Zohrab 
Khan, who could not pay his revenue to the 
crown, and therefore revolted, had his throat cut 


in Shiraz. He had surrendered upon a sworn 
_— that his life would be spared; but the 
uschir-ul-Molk, his personal enemy, was actual- 
y nt, reading the order for his death, when 
rab Khan was executed at the back of the 
——— Within the last three years 
oussein Kuli Khan, chief of the Bakhtiaris, was 
offered a cup of poisoned coffee when the guest 
of the Zil-es-Sultan. On his refusing it, two far- 
rashes stepped forward and strangled him. The 
only crime of Houssein Kuli Khan, a noble and 
enlightened man, was that he was too powerful. 

The exceptional punishments in Persia are 
blowing from guns or mortars, crucifixion, wall- 
ing up or burying alive, burning alive, and in the 
few capital punishments of women (who are usu- 
ally strangled or wrapped up in a carpet and 
jumped upon, flung from a precipice or down a 
well). All these punishments have been inflict- 
ed within the writer’s knowledge. Crucifixion in 
Persia is done against a wall; the sufferers occa- 
sionally live many hours. The crime of one man 
80 executed was that of having stolen the golden 
necklet of the Prince Governor’s horse: this was 
looked on as a sort of high treason. Some highway 
robbers who, among many other achievements, 
had looted and carried off the writer of this arti- 
cle (he fortunately escaped from them), and mur- 
dered a Syud, or holy man, were walled up alive 
near the scene of their crimes in hollow brick 
pillars. Eleven other highway robbers in one 
bateh were thus buried alive in Shiraz in 1879, 
while a priest was burned to death in the public 
square of Shiraz just before my arrival in Persia. 
He was an exceptionally atrocious criminal. 

The dreadful punishments in use, then, among 
the Persians will be seen to be no legend. The 
argument of one of the most enlightened of the 
provincial governors for the continuance of these 
atrocities, as deterrent, has been given, but they 
are contrary to the wish of the Shah himself. 
The present king no longer presides at execu- 
tions in the capital, which was still the custem 
when he ascended the throne. All criminals con- 
demned to death are usually retained in prison, 
and respited from day to day, till every farthing 
has been wrung from them, their friends, and 
relatives, and then they are executed. The king, 
and the governors too, often permit mysterious 
escapes or exercise their prerogative of pardon 
on receiving a heavy bribe. At times great or 
powerful criminals are executed in prison and 
their bodies flung into the public square, or they 
are said to nave died a natural death. To have 
been a great criminal is no bar to a man’s ad- 
vancement in Persia. One Rahim Khan, former- 
ly a highway robber, and once under sentence of 
death, was frequently Deputy-Governor of the 
province of Ispahan, and farmer of the customs 
of the whole of southern Persia. The latter of- 
fice he held till his death. He bribed freely. 


LAVENDER. 


Tue lavender is among the few plants of which 
one is inclined to think that they are more Eng- 
lish than the English. Of distinctly primitive 
and Puritan-like aspect, it is a flower as truly ex- 
otic as the majority of its more gorgeous brethren. 
Its domicile, however, is so assured, its habits so 
simple and unobtrusive, and its uses so homely 
and pervading, that it is difficult to think of the 
sober-tinted bush as having been at one time a 
foreigner. The lavender has functions, too, as 
well as more practical uses. When the London 
season is languishing, the cry of “Sweet laven- 
der!” in the streets is a standing reminder of that 
not always unwelcome fact. To the weary Lon- 
doner, at least, the appearance of the sad-colored 
flower is almost emblematic of the waning sum- 
mer. For some years past the town of Hitchin, 
in Herefordshire, has been the chief centre of the 
lavender cultivation ; but a few months ago laven- 
der-growing on a large scale was started in East 
Kent, where the venture promises to prove suc- 
cessful. There must be something in the English 
soil and climate acceptable to the habits of the 
plant, for it attains a perfection unequalled by 
the growths of other lands. Above all, the fame 
of English lavender-water is world-wide. Of the 
flowers annually grown by the florists of the south 
of France, lavender forms a very insignificant 
proportion. 

The lady of the manor and the “ mother” of 
the hamlet set equal store upon the plant. It 
yielded washes, scents, ointments, and medicine. 
It often helped to replenish the snuff-box of a 
later period, while a drop of its essential oil was 
regarded as “sovereign” for the vapors so suc- 
cessfully cultivated by gentlewomen. A herb 
possessing so many merits was naturally wel- 
comed on all sides. It was so clean, fragrant, 
and refreshing that it took all the housewives’ 
chests and store-cupboards by storm. Izaak 
Walton completes the picture of an ideal cham- 
ber in a rustic inn by the assertion not only that 
there is “lavender in the windows,” but that the 
“sheets are white and smell of lavender.” The 
phrase, “laid up in lavender,” is emphatic of the 
prevalence of this wholesome and delightful cus- 
tom. In many rural districts lavender for the 
presses in a house is quite as necessary as honey- 
suckle for its porch. 

Lavender was largely employed by the ancients 
to scent the water of their manifold baths, and 
the derivation of the word, through 
from the Latin lavo, is complete. Our term “ lav- 
ender-water” may thus be a survival; for though 
in English practice the essential oil of the plant 
is obtained by distillation with water, its perfume 
is afterward imparted to highly iri 
Our other custom of making “lavender bags” 


and placing the dry blossoms among linen clothes 


is also derived from antiquity. There are records 
of this practice older than the discovery of dis- 
tillation, and it says much for the natural efficacy 
of the lavender that its homely virtues are to this 
day so highly valued. 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue phrase “ Everybody is out of town” con- | 


tinues to show itself from time to time in the 
newspapers. Scarcely any one of that large drove 
of apparently wise or reasonable remarks whose 
real folly has been found out after a long period 
of friendly acquaintance has been so persistently 
and enthusiastically and yet vainly hunted. - Near- 
ly every Nimrod in the jungles of journalism 
has tossed a spear at jt; has been pricked 
with a thousand paragraphs ; but still the quarry 
is afoot, and the sport bids fair to go on indefi- 
nitely. 


A curious inquirer and reasoner has @tarted 
the question whether a man who has an ugly nose 
is not lucky. 
fend? Ofcourse, like all ungainly objects, through 
the sense of sight. But whose sight? Surely net 
that of the man to whom the nose belongs, for, un- 
less it be an extraordinarily long nose, he can not 
see it, whereas to other people it is exposed in all 
its grossdeformity. The owner is lucky inasmuch 
as there is an ugly nose which is concealed from 
him, and those really are the unlucky oes who 
do not own it and from whom it is not concealed. 
If ten persons with ugly noses were assembled, 
says this observer, each one of them would be 
lueky, because, of the ten ugly noses presentell, 
each person could see only nine. © There is, how- 
ever, the sting of hearsay, of which this observer 
seems to have made no note. 


A Frenchman proposes to utilize the force in 
bottles ; he means the force created by the con- 
fined gases of certain liquors, such as cham- 
pagne, beer, and soda-water. His strong argu- 
ment for the success of his scheme is that the 
ideas of the steamboat and the railway locomo- 
tive were also laughed at when they were first 
propounded. When it has come to pass that 
thousands of great mill-wheels shall be set whirl- 
ing by the same force that now escapes along 
with the champagne and soda-water corks of the 
world, perhaps the man who proposed to gather 
and apply the force of human foot-falls will renew 
hope, and it is possible also that’ somebody will 
feel encouraged to discover a means of running 
pile-drivers and ferry-boats by the employment of 
yeast. 


An English lady, writing togthe Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, says that the ladies of those towns in Amer- 
ica which have been long settled, while far more 
acute and more highly educated than their Eng- 
lish sisters, lack a certain indescribable charm 
which the best-bred English ladies have, and the 
writer believes that it would be a matter of in- 
calculable benefit to the ladies of America if a 
few English ladies could be brought to sojourn 
among them for a period long enough to allow 
the charm in question to be imparted. Of course 
this charm, not existing here, and being inde- 
scribable, can not be understood véry well by the 
run of Americans. Perhaps it is a charm com- 
plementary to that other subtle charm of manner 
appertaining to the men of England, which has 
been somewhat successfully imitated here, and is 
pretty well known. It would be interesting to 
have a specimen of it over, and to try whether a 
Vassar girl could wear it becomingly or not. 


There is a dreadful visitor, Cholera (happily 
not likely to come here this season), who knows 
that everybody is not out of town in the summer- 
time. Thousands who are getierally in town 
when everybody is said to be out fly at his ap- 
proach, and still he finds other thousands to deal 
with. Not everybody fears the chdlera enough 
to run away from it; more can not run away; 
and it is safe to say that if the plague were to 


enter this city it would find, after everybody who 


could and wished to had fled, a million people 
ready for its reception. 


A favorite paragraph that has been going the 
round of the newspapers says that one day in the 
course of the late torrid period, which is known 
here as the “‘ July hot spell,” a man in Bennington, 
Vermont, “ found ice two feet deep under some 
sawdust near his mill.” Was it not in his ice- 
house that the man in Bennington found his ice ¥ 
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A REMARKABLE RISE. 
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PAUL CREW’S STORY.* 


By ALICE COMYNS CARR, 
Avruos or “La Forrunixa,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tur dreaded fortnight was over. 

It had been a fortnight in which a great deal 
bad happened. 

So much, that Paul had almost forgotten his 
dread, had almost forgotten to watch the weather. 

But now that the bad time was all over—that 
there was the memory of it left—he remem- 
bered tha would have been excited and anx- 
ious if he bad had leisure. 

But the danger waa past ; the storms that had 
threatened had blown over; the hops were to be 
picked on the morrow. 

It was a late harvest; the gloomy weather had 
retarded it; but it was ripe at last. 

Paul was driving home across the hill from 
town, and he saw the camp pitched below in the 
valley, and the hop-pickers’ fires gleaming red in 
the darkness behind the fir-trees. 

They were his fires, they were Ais hop-pickers, 
they were his hops, his and his friend’s—and his 
friend was as honest as the day. 

He was proud and glad. 
~ Johnnie would have a nest-egg laid by for him. 

Just this one speculation, and then never! 
another. ; 

It cost him too much anxiety; he was not fit 
for it.. 

But this one was to bring him luck. 

He paused a moment on the crest of the hill, 
looking down into the valley. 

It was the very spot where he and Phebe had 
stood that late summer evening six years ago, 
and where he had told her that he loved her. 

He remembered now the strange way in which 
she had received his confession—half frightened, 
half defiant, half pleased. How different she was 
now—calmer, deeper, softer. 

As different as the scene below him was differ- 
ent, but in the opposite sense. There, where all 
had been calm and peaceful, the home only of 
nature, was now the presence of human life. 
There, where the cattle only had wandered si- 
lently beside the stream, beneath the glow of the 
waning sunset or the shade of the coming twi- 
light, the lurid and startling light of fires lit by 
the hand of man started out of the darkness. 

Somehow, as he looked, Paul felt that there 
was an element of disturbance in the scene; that 
it did not rest his senses as the other had done 
then and often since. 

He turned gladly to the silent gloom of the 
pine wood at his left, whose sweet fragrance, still 
strong with the sun’s strength, brought back ten- 
der memories. 

He drove on up the hill toward the sea. 

He was a bit late for duty, and must hasten. 
It was upon duty that he had been into town ; to 
see his Captain, and report upon certain discov- 
eries recently made with regard to “ wreckers” 
living along the coast. 

Pacing the beach the night before, he had 
seen a black thing floating upon the surface of 
the water which, even in the uncertain light of 
gloaming, he had known was neither boat nor 
buoy. He had hastened to the point where Fos- 
ter watched. ; 


Foster had seen it too. They had summoned 


one of the other men, and had got the galley 
down, and had pulled out to investigate matters. 
There had been nothing much tosee. The float- 
ing thing was but a scanty portion of the wreck 
of a ship that must have foundered a long way 
from this coast. 

It told of storms that had been, but otherwise 
it was not interesting, for there was nothing on it. 

What was interesting was that, on the way 
home, they had spied a little beat creeping along 
under the shadow of the cliffs, and pulling up 
tw it, had found that it belonged to an old fisher- 
man who, for sometime past, had been under 
suspicion of getting~his living by prigging from 
wrecks. 

The old fisherman was in the boat, and so was 
something which he was trying to get secretly 
and safely to his cabin on the beach. 

It was a keg of rum. 

He did not get it safely ashore, for Paul took 
it, and took him also, and to-night he had been 
into town to deliver him up to his Captain. 

That was what had kept him a bit later than 
usual. 

But he would soon be home; the top of the 
hill once reached, it would be a very small mat- 
ter to bowl down it again on to the marsh. 

He let the reins hang loose on the pony’s neck 
to walk up the hill. 

As he went he thought of Phebe and of the 
night when he had first won her. 

Down there in the meadow to the right of him 
was the gate by which they had stood; yonder 
the mill whose black arms had stood against the 
sunset sky as they stoed out now in the night; 
hard by him the pine wood whose fragrance had 
stolen to their senses, bringing the message of 
love. 

The same sweet, luscious odor came now upon 
the gentle breeze from out the resinous trunks, 
still hot from the noonday sun. 

It made him think of her all the more—of 
her sweet and brilliant beauty, of her tender 
goodness and devotion to himself and the boy, 
of hie love for her, of her love for him. 

He thought of the letter she had written about 
him ; of the sweet words of praise that it held. 

He thought of it with pride, and the tears 
came into his eyes as he thought. 

The cart had reached the top of the hill. He 
was just going to whip the pony up into a trot 
for the level ground, when the sound of voices 
in the fir wood hard bv attracted his attention. 

* Begun in Hazrer’s No. 1400. 
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He stopped and reined in the horse, for he thought 
he recognized the voice. 

Yes, it was Foster. 

For a moment he was vexed. 

The sun was down, and Foster ought to have 


_., been at his post on the beaeh. 


~All the more that his master was away he 


— ought to have been at his post betimes. 


aul was vexed. 

He thought he would get down and give a 
piece of his mind to this refractory subordinate. 

It was not for this that he had labored so 
hard to get him steady and honest work. 

To get the place at all, as he had, was such a 
marvellous piece of luck that he might at least 
exert himself to keep it. 

He prepared to descend. 

But just as he was about to tie the reins up, 
he heard the sound of a voice sobbing. 

He stopped and listened again. 

It was a woman who was crying. 

Yes, he was sure of it. 

He paused, undecided. 

Ought he to interfere ? 

Had he any right to interfere ? 

“Ah, don’t cry!” Foster was saying, half ten- 
derly, half passionately. “There is no need to 
cry, and it makes me miserable to see you cry. 
I love you more than any man ever loved a wo- 
man. What more can I say?” 

There was no answer; only the sound of sob- 
bing continued. 

“And you love me, too,” went on the young 
man. “I know you love me, though you won’t 


‘allow it. - Isn’t that enough ?” 


The sobbing stopped suddenly, but still there 
was no answer. 

“ Ah, dearest,” murmured Foster’s voice, in 
very passionate, very supplicating accents. 

Paul turned, and got up again into the gig. 

He had-made up his mind that he had no 
right to be eavesdropping, and no right to inter- 
fere. 

This was a love scene—a love scene between 
Foster and the girl whom he intended to marry. 

Foster would have to be pulled up to-morrow 
at drill for absence from duty, and pulled up 
very sharply; but Paul could not bring himself 
to think that he had any right to interfere to 
interrupt a love scene. 

Excepting that he had chosen to do it at the 
wrong hour, Foster had every right to make love 
to the girl whom he intended to marry. 

It was rather a queer kind of love-making to 
make a girl cry. 

But then girls were queer sometimes. He had 
nearly made Phaebe cry when he had proposed 
to her; not quite, but nearly. 

No doubt he would soon make it up with 
her. 

But Paul did not stay to listen. 

He drove off, langhing to himself as he drove, 
at the secretiveness of Foster’s manceuvres. 

He-would have a rare laugh out of his friend 
over this affair when he saw him again—that he 
promised himself. 

Why, the other day, when he had joked him 
about Nan Drew, he had positively seemed quite 
angry at the supposition. 

And yet, evidently, there was something in it, 
and a good something in it too. \ 

If it was not Nan Drew, it was some other girl, 
and Paul made quite sure it wis Nan Drew, for 
he bad : te was something be- 
tween them ever since the day he had noticed 
them together in the market, when they had 
thought that no one whom they knew was by. 

However, he soon ceased to give the matter a 
thought. 

He had to pass the Three Ravens before he 
reached the edge of the hill. 

The door stood open, and, after a moment's 
hesitation, he called to a lad who stood by. 

“‘ Look here, Jim,” said he, “ will you drive my 
gig down to the station for me, and tell my wife 
that I’ve just stepped in here to have my glass 
instead of coming home? I'm a bit tired, and it 
will save me time.” 

The boy grinned all over his face. 

“All right, master,” he said; “I'll drive the 
gig down fast enough ; but what shall I do if the 
missus ain’t at home ?” 

“She'll be at home, lad,” answered Paul, care- 
essly. 

Now that Phoebe’s mother was dead, she had 
no place that she was wont to go to. 

** Right, then,” repeated the boy, still grinning. 
“If so be as you should be mistaken, I'll tie the 
horse up for ye.” 
rs Very well,” said Paul, as he passed into the 

r. 

There had been a loud clamor of voices as Paul 
drove up, but as he stepped into the midst of the 
little company a dead silence fell upon it. 

Paul passed across to the counter, and ordered 
his glass of gin and water. 

When he had turned round again with it in his 
hand he thought he noticed that one or two of 
the company were looking at him curiously. 

He was vexed. 

The same sort of thing had occurred before. 

He had thought it might have been his fancy, 
but this time he was sure it was not his fancy. 

He resolved to have the matter explained. 

“What's the matter, neighbors?” he said, a 
trifle shortly, perhaps, but keeping down his tem- 
per, and speaking in his usual cheery voice. 
“You were talking merrily enough when I came 
in. Why do you all stop, as if I were a wet blank- 
et come to spoil all your sport ?” 

“ No, no,” laughed one of the men, with an at- 
tempt at easiness. which was but ill executed. 
“You fancy that, Mr. Orew. Certain you do!” 

““No, [ don’t fancy it,” insisted Paul. “Ive 
noticed it before. Have I done anytliing to an- 
hoy any of you? If so, why don’t you speak up 
as man to man?” 

“No, no,” came a chorus of voices, honest 
enough this time, and ove man added, “ You've 


never done anything to vex anybody, that I’m 
pretty sure of, unless it was in the way of your 
duty.” 

Paul was a bit re-assured at this. 

“Thank you, friend,” he said, heartily. “ All 
the same,I want to know why it was you all 
stopped talking directly I came in. What were 
you talking about’ You can teil me that, at 
least.” 

There was a silence. 

Then one old fellow spoke up, thumpi g the 
table as he began, as who should say, “I'll tell 
the truth and shame the devil, anyhow.” 

“ Why, we were just having a bit of a say out 
over that affair yonder—against the town.” 

“ About the wrecker that was taken the other 
night ?” asked Paul, getting a glimmering of light. 
“Well, I was obliged to take him, you know. 
That's what I’m put at the coast-station to do. 
And he was a bad old man. He would have 
robbed you all, if he could.” 

“ No, that’s not what he means,” answered an- 
other. “ He means that story of murder, harbor- 
way.” 

“Oh, Igpad not heard it,” said Paul. 

“What! not about the man that murdered his 
wife’s lover ?” 

No.” 

“Oh, he killed him,” continued the old man. 
“ Murdered him down there under the cliffs on 
a dark night. And served him jolly well right. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Crew? Wouldn’t you 
have done the same ?” 

Paul waited a moment before replying. 

“Well,” he said, after a minute, “I "t say 
it didn’t serve him right, though I won't say it 
did. It’s hard to tell until we know just all. 
But I don’t feel sure that J could have done it. 
However, there’s no knowing anything till we’re 
tried.” 

“No; that’s it,” agreed the other. “ There’s 
never no knowing till we’re tried.” 

“Well,” sid Paul, in quite his own hearty 
voice, setting down his glass, after having swal- 


lowed his grog, “at all events, we have none of — 


us any need to trouble about such matters. I 
don’t know any of us that have cause to com- 
plain of our wives.” } 

He took out his money and paid his score. 

“T must be off down to the shore,” he said. 
“I'm a bit late, and I’m half afraid there’s a 
breeze getting up.” 

“ Yes, that there is,” declared one, glad enough 


to have the conversation turned. “ It looks ugly 


for the crops to-night, I’m afraid.” 
Paul didn’t answer. : 


He couldn’t believe that there was any danger: 


to the crops now, at the eleventh hour. — 

But he was anxious to be off and see, and, with 
a hasty nod round, he went out. 

As he walked down the hill the breeze from 
the sea smote so fresh upon his face that it al- 
most lifted the bat from his head, and as he near- 
ed the foot of the short-cut which he had taken, 
he began to see that the surface of the ocean was 
whipped into angry little ridges, and flecked with 
spots of white foam, while the sky was rapidly 
becoming covered with hurrying clouds that bank- 
ed themselves thickefand blacker all along the 
horizon. His heart agnk within him. He knew 
that there was a stem coming up. 

At any other time the discovery would have 
brought him little but satisfaction—as the pros- 
pect of excitement and possible danger must al- 
ways bring satisfaction to a man absorbed in his 
calling—but to-night he was thinking of his har- 
vest; and the knowledge that what meant excite- 
ment in one direction probably meant ruin in an- 
other could not but have its effect. 

He struck across the marsh and down to the 
beach with a terrible presentiment of impending 
disaster. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tat night was one to be remembered ‘for 


many a long day by the inhabitants of Firtw vil. 
lage and of Rockhead Station. The storm that 
broke over the sea was more fearful than-any 
storm before or since, and the disasters that fol- 
lowed it were so strange and terrible that they 
were still spoken of with mournful mystery by 
the fisher-folk and peasants around, who declared 
that never did a moon rise red to such cruelly 
sure and fearful ends. 

When Paul reached the shore he knew that 
the storm which was close upon them would come 
with no sparing hand, and it was with a sure fore- 
knowledge of what was before him, not unmixed 
with a kind of satisfaction in the sense of excite- 
ment ahead, that he hastened to look to the galley 
and the ropes and life-buoys, and to call the men 
together, so that both boat and crew might be 
ready in vase of emergency. 

Foster, as he knew, was not in his cottage, but 
he forbore to mention the matter to the other 
men, from a kind of unconfessed feeling that 
they might take a delight in the fact that the 


master’s favorite must needs be in disgrace. 


In disgrace he certainly was bound to be, but 
not for long. 

Paul could not stand clouds overhead for any 
lengthened time, and he had the matter out at 
the first opportunity, which occurred before many 
minutes were over. 

As he strode across the sands, after all was in 
order, to say a word of farewell to his wife at 
home before going on the beachgfor the night, he 
met the young man hastening toward him. 

“The sea looks bad, Mr. Crew,” said he, look- 
ing out toward the water. “I'm afraid there is 
going to be a bad night.” 

“ Yes,” answered 1. “All the more reason 
why you shouldn’t have been behind time. I have 
had to go to town over this. job, as you know. 
But I see no reason, because I’m not at home, 
why my men should play truant.” 

Foster bit his lip. 

He kuew he was in the wrong, but his temper 


. the damage 
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was none of the calmest, and he was not fond of 
acknowledging himself to blame. 

But Paul had had his say, and was not going 
to assert himself more than need be. 

“There, never mind,” he said. “I know what 
kept you away. It’s natural enough, of course. 
Only you must attend to such matters when you 

htn’t to be down bere.” 

e color which had flown to Foster's dark 
cheek faded out of it, as did the light from his 
eyes also. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said. 

“Oh yes, you do,” answered Paul, with a smile. 
“‘T passed you up in the fir wood justnow. That’s 
what I mean. Yes, and heard you saying things 
in the twilight that were enough to keep you from 
duty, sure enough. Well, you needn’t look so 
guilty. They’re just the kind of things that I used 
to say myself when I was a young fellow. And 
you mustn’t be too cross with me for playing 
eavesdropper, neither. It was a girl crying that 
made me stop; and whatever you had need to 
make her cry for I don’t know. But as soon as 
I heard it was nothing but what it was, and a 
good comforter to hand, I moved on at once. 
Come, there’s nothing to be ashamed of,” insisted 
Paul again, slapping Foster good-humoredly on 
the back. “ Nan Drew is a very nice girl.” 

Foster, who had been kicking the pebbles about 
with his foot, stopped and looked up. He began 
to laugh nervously. 

Paul thought it was natural enough that he 
should laugh. 

“ Yes, so she is,” said the young man at last. 

“The neighbors like to say she’s a bit fond of 
sweetheartin’,” continued Paul; “ but what pret- 
ty girl isn’t, I should like to know? They often 
say that of girls that make men the best of wives 
afterward. Why, there were folk wanted to warn 
roe off my Phoebe before I married her. But you. 
take your own line; that’s my advice. I should 
like to think that you and she should make a 
match of it, only you mustn’t go a-courting her 
when you’re on duty elsewhere.” 

‘Paul’ smiled, but Foster did not smile now. He 
neither smiled nor spoke. 

He kept his eyes fixed on the sea, and never 
once looked at Paul. 

“PH go on,” he said presently, in a gloomy 
voice. 

“ Yes, do,” nodded Paul, moving onward him- 


‘self. “I’m just going to step up and say a word 


to the wife, for we sha’n’t be in till daybreak, I 


‘know.’ But Tl] be down to the beach in two 


minutes.” 

He hurried on, and Foster turned slowly down 
to the sea, and stood a long while looking out 
over the rising waves. | 

Paul found Phoebe just laying aside her bon- 
net as though she had been out, but he did not 


_ask her if she had beers out. 


He only said, quickly : 

“T just ran up for a minute, sweetheart, to let 
you know not to expect me till you see me. We 
shall have rough weather to-night, and I mustn’t 
leave the men till we see the end of it.” 

“] was afraid there was going to be a storm,” 
answered she. 

“ Yes,” said Paul, gravely. And then, putting 


-his arm around her, he kissed her, and said, 


quickly, “‘Good-by, dear. I mustn’t stay.” 

Phebe looked at him. Then she threw her 
arms round his neck and kissed him tenderly sev- 
eral times. 

“‘Good-by, dear, dear Paul,” she said. And 
with those words in his ears he went out. 

Paul and his men got the galley down upon 
the beach, as far as would be safe from the high- 
est of the tide, aud then they went each to his 
separate post. 

For three hours he patrolled the beach from 
end to end of his beat, consulting with the offi- 


_cers from each af the stations beyond him as he 


met them, from time to time, at the confines, 
and seeing that-his own men were alert at their 
poste... 


The storm. with astonishing rapidity. 
Long befor¢ inidnight the billows were dashing 
upon the eich with the thunderous roar of a 


sea that was churned from its depths out in the 


very heart of the ocean; the wind raged and 


‘tore with a strength that not even the strongest 


man could resist, and the rain came down in tor- 
rents, tossed and dashed by the gusts of the hur- 
ricane. 

The sky was dark without relief of any kind, 
save when a 8 ea fork of vivid lightning 
reft the clouds and Hlamined the heavens and 
the earth with its terrilfle beauty. 

Excepting at such moments the sea’s presence 
was known to the watchers beside it only by its 
perpetual clamor; but when the light came, then 
one could see how pitiless was its aspect and how 
impossible it must be for a ship to live amid 


‘such billows. Paul stood looking at its black 


depths, thinking of the many lives that must be 
in peril this night—thinking, alsa, not a little uf 


upon which his hopes were set. 

In the midst of this dreary seene, drenched to 

the skin as he was, and obliged to be alone at 
his watch without a soul to speak to, he began to 
think very seriously of his Venture. 
“"Had‘he done wisely to make it? Did Phobe 
think he had done wisely, or was she, perhaps, 
upbraiding him in her heart for having risked the 
savings. that they had laid "by for the boy? 

‘The light was in her window; across the little 
stretch of shingle and sand and marsh he could 
see it now and then through the darkness. 


It: stood there almost as a reproach to him to- 


night—a reproach lest anything he had done 

should ever bring her sorrow. -A reproach, but a 

bedeen too—a beacon of love and faith. . .! 
No, whatever.might happen, Phebe would 

er upbraid him; she would never do anything 

but comfort him if trouble came; she was a true 

and faithful woman. 


His eyes became moist as he mused, and it was 


that it would bring te the barvest’ 
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not with the rain or the spray; it was with thank- 
fulness to think that, come weal or woe, they two 
were fast to an anchor that no storms could up- 
4 

His eyes were moist, but he laughed at him- 
self for it the next minute. 

What need was there to think of sorrow when 
life blossomed forth so rosy and fair? 

Paul certainly did not think of it. 

And, indeed, this was no time to think of per- 
sonal matters at all. 

For a while, though the storm raged merciless- 
ly enough, it seemed as if at least it was not go- 
ing to secure any victims to its fury. ; 

But as the night drew on toward morning, 
Paul heard the ominous sound that every coast- 
guardsman pacing the beach learns to look for 
in each gust of wind and in each peal of thunder 
—the sound of a ship’s signal. 

It came through the darkness — once, twice, 
three Soen tan in the roar of the elements, 
but too terribly distinct to be mistaken. 

Paul hastened toward the pool beneath the 
cliff where Foster was stationed, and met him 
hurrying along beside the dike. 

He too had heard the sound. 

“There’s a ship in distress,” he said, “and 
close by, too, unless the sound misleads us much. 


She must be trying to put in under shelter of the . 


cliff. But she doesn’t know the shore.” 

“ Yes,” answered Paul; “I’m afraid it’s a bad 
business. She’ll run on the rocks. I must have 
the men here. We might have to launch the 
galley and go to help.” 

“The galley could never live in such a sea as 
this, with only three of us to work her,” said Fos- 
tr. 

“We must do what we can,” answered Paul, 
gravely. 

He turned back toward the station, for the 


other men’s posts lay farther along the border — 


‘of the marsh. 

But they, too, had heard the sound, and were 
hurrying to the centre of the situation. 

In less than five minutes all the four sailors 
who made up the staff at the station were assem- 
bled on the shore with ropes and life-buoys, and 
prepared to launch the boat. 

‘‘ Now, lads, this will be no joke, you know,” 
said Paul, as they were about to move. “It’s 
touch and go if the galley will be able to live in 
such a sea as this with only three of you to work 
her. But we must do our best. Are you all 
sure and steady ?” 

There was a solemn murmur of assent from 
the men, and then one more question from their 
officer. 

“ Who rows first ?” said he. 

There was just a moment’s pause. 

The men who sat nearest the ends of the boat 
were those who stood the greatest chance of be- 
ing washed overboard. 

Paul himself took the stern, for steering. 

Who should take the prow ? 

“T row first,” said Foster, “The others have 
wives and children.” 

“ Good,” said Paul, quietly. 

And then he added: “ We must see our way 
first, lads, and where we are bound for. We 
must wait for the next flash.” 

So they waited. 

Through the darkness and the tumult the sig- 
nals came again—one, two, three—piteous cries 
of agony. 

They sounded nearer than before. 

The ship could not be far from land. 

The little company waited what seemed an 
eternity, 

Then the flash came. 

It made a rent in the clouds and a great hole 
in the darkness: they saw the ship, not four hun- 
dred yards from land. 

She was fast running upon the rocks ! 

There was a stifled exclamation of horror from 
those on shore. 

Every man knew that it would be useless to 
launch the boat; it would be impossible for them 
to reach the ship before the crash had come; 
impossible to reach her at all without splitting 
up upon the rocks themselves. 

“We must give it up,” said the master. “Be 
ready with the ropes, lads. Our only chance is 
to help them from the shore. We had better 
make for the point beyond the pool. That's 
where the tide will carry them.” 

The heavens opened and illumined the sea 
ugain, 

Yes, there was the ship drifting, drifting fast 
vn to the Focks beneath the cliff. 

“Look alive, all of you,” cried Paul ; “there’s 
no time to lose.” 

The men had coiled the ropes in readiness, and 
now they began to run toward the point, as fast 
as they could in the teeth of the terrible gale. 
~ They strained their eyes as they ran, to see 
lute the eruel darkness. 

But the'sky had closed again and all was hid- 
den, There was only the noise of the sea and 
the storm. 

the point, but still there was no 
ight. 

could do nothing but listen—listen and 
al 

Five'minutes passed—five minutes that seem- 
cd atr eternity. 

Then they heard a fresh sound: 

There, beneath the cliffs, the wind held its 
breath at intervals, and above the sound of its 
sighing they could hear the cry of human voices 
through the night, and knew that the vessel must 
be upon the rocks. 

Its doom was at hand. 

But still they could see nothing, and must 
—_ wait still before they could do anything to 
p. 

This time, however, it was not for long. 

With the next gust of wind came a terrible, 
tuysterious sound as of cracking timber, a 
“y, sharp and agonizing, as though made up of 
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a hundred lesser cries mingled in one. The 
lightning flashed forth again as though glorying 
in the disaster that it had wrought, and beneath 


‘its white glare the men saw that the vessel had 


crashed upon the rocks, and that her crew were 
clinging to the masts and bulwarks, wildly striv- 
ing to save themselves from the waves. 

(TO BE OONTINURD.) 


EDGAR K. APGAR. 


PROBABLY no man of his years has exerted so 
much influence, or an influence so salutary in its 
effects, upon the Democratic party of New York, 
in recent times, as Enaar K. Apcar, who died at 
Albany on the 18th inst. His counsel and his 
energetic personal efforts had much to do with 
the reform tendencies of the party in the last 
few years. Mr. Apcar was less than forty-three 
years of age, having been born at Ithaca Decem- 
ber 19,1842. His early education was obtained 
in the schools of his native town, and. he went 
from the Ithaca Academy to Yale College, where 
he did not complete the regular cousse. On 
leaving the college he entered the office of Joun 
T. Horruan, in New York city, as a student of 
law, and when Mr. Horrman became Governor, in 
1869, he made the young law student his Pardon 
Clerk. From that time he took such an intereat 
in politics and made such a study of public af- 
fairs that his advice became valuable to the lead- 
ers of his party. On the expiration of Governor 
Horruan’s term Mr. Apcar accepted the position 
of editor of the Daily Press at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, but the work and surroundings were 
not altogether to his taste, and in a few months 
he gave it up to take the appointment of Deputy 
State Treasurer at Albany, under Treasurer 
Tuomas Raines. On the accession of Samus. J. 
TiLpkEN to the office of Governor, at the beginning 
of 1876, he became Deputy Secretary of State, un- 
der Mr. Joun Bicgtow’ He had at that time 
been for two years a member of the Democratic 
State Committee, and his ability and shrewd judg- 
ment had been recognized by Mr. Tivpen and 
Mr. MannineG, both of whom valued his political 
advice very highly. Mr. Apgar continued on the 
State Committee for eight years, during a part of 
the time acting as its secretary. 

He was an admirer and hearty supporter of 
Mr. Titpen, and an ardent believer in the policy 
of reform in the Democratic party as the source 
of its strangth and its hopes. He sought no ad- 
vancement for himself, which at once made his 
vision clearer and his advice more valued, and 
his influence in the interior councils of the party 
was very great. In 1878 Mr. ApGaR was appoint- 
ed under an act of the Legislature to examine 
and report upon the management of the asylums 
and charitable institutions of the State. His re- 
port, submitted the next year, was recognized as 
a thorough and valuable presentation of the facts 
bearing upon that important subject. In 1880, 
though the Republican State ticket was generally 
successful, Mr. Maxwk.i, the Democratic candi- 
date for Treasurer, was elected, and he made 
ApGar his deputy—a position whose duties he 
was familiar with from previous experiences. 
He continued to hold that placé until the time 
of his death. Mr. Apcar was one of the first to 


recognize the elements of strength in Mr. CLeve-. 


LAND’S character, and the advantage to be derived 
from his reform record as Mayor of Buffalo. 
Probably no man had much more to do with 
securing Mr. CLEVELaND’s nomination for Gov- 
ernor, ApGar’s speech in the Convention of 1882 
clearly setting forth his availability as it had not 
been generally perceived before. He had the full 
confidence of the new Governor, and while work- 
ing for his nomination for the Presidency did not 
fail to sustain his independent course. Mr. APGaR 
was of small stature and-slight build, and suffer- 
ed much from indigestion. Out of this malady 
and his nervous tension sprung the disease by 
which he was prostrated for some weeks last win- 
ter, and the return of which produced ‘his death 
from embolism of the brain and atrophy of the 
liver. The Democratic State Convention was in 
session when he died, and formally recognized 
by resolution his high character and ability, and 
his great service to the party as a sagacious and 
disinterested adviser. 


THE JAM AT THE BRIDGE 
ENTRANCE. 

Tue place where Nassau Street, Chatham Street, 
Centre Street, and Park Row converge has been, 
ever since New York became a busy city, one of 
the most densely crowded spots in its limits. 
Street cars and vehicles from four directions, and 
pedestrians from eight sidewalks and from the 
City Hall Park, come together fk confusion. The 
place was thus uncomfortably crowded before the 
elevated road was built. Then the terminus of 
its City Hall branch added other pedestrians to 
the throng that was already large, and at the 
same time added to the obstructions in the street. 
Then, when the New York and Brooklyn Bridge 
was finished, the New York end of which is on 
Chatham Street at this already crowded point, 
the bridge carriageways also entered the street 
at its crowded point, and the constant stream of 
people from the promenade and the bridge cars 
augmented the crowd that was already uncom- 
fortably large. Now, with a dozen lines of street 
cars from four streets, with four streams of oth- 
er vehicles, besides those that come from the 
bridge, and with the pedestrians that would natu- 
rally come together there, added to the crowds 
brought and carried by the elevated road and the 
bridge cars, Chatham Street at the bridge en- 
trance is for four or five hours every day the 
most densely crowded place on the contirent. 

Of all places in the city it ought to b+ freest 
of obstructions; yet of all places it has vece-ue, 


perhaps, the most obstructed. The pillars and 
steps of the elevated road stand just where the 
crowds must pass; and street venders of fruits 
and papers take up room with their stands that 
would afford some relief to the throng. But the 
possibilities of obstruction were not exhausted 
until the recent connection of the bridge with the 
elevated road caused the planting of large pillars 
on the sidewalk in front. of the entrance to the 
bridge. Just where the most people must pass, 
therefore, it has happened that there are the 
most hinderances to easy passing. -Here the Bow- 
ery empties itself down -town; here the multi- 
tude from Brooklyn pours ftself out of or rushes 
into the bridge ; here the up-town throng that 
has business or pleasure in the busy area about 
the City Hall comes down from the elevated cars 
or goes up to them. Every class of society and 
every kind of vehicle meet. The drivers are al- 
ways delayed, and the sea of pedestrians flows in 


eddies, some going in each direction around the. 


pillars and peddlers’ stands, and such a noble 
thoroughfare never had so unworthy or so incon- 
venieat an approach. 


A NIGHT ON A MONTANA 
STAGE-COACH., 


SLOWLY, painfully, our four horses toil up the 
steep ascent, digging their hoofs into the vielding 
earth, and tugging at the stout leather traces as 
they drag the heavy coach behind them, the 
wheels now sinking into the deep ruts, now bump- 
ing over the loose stones, jolting the breath al- 
most out of our lungs as we swing from side to 
side up on our elevated seat by the driver. Far 
below us, as we look back, lies the prairie, dark- 
ening under the coming shades of evening, the 
little creek at the foot of the hills a line of dull 
silver cutting through the sombre plains around 
it, while, twinkling through the gathering gloom 
and casting a thin line of reflected light down into 
the water, the lamp in the window of the ranch 
where we supped an hour ago seems to beckon 
us back from the bleak mountain-side and the 
approaching storm to the warm and hospitable 
Shelter of the lonely little inn. All around the 
horizon drifting clouds, piled one on the other, 
rise high toward the zenith, while the fitful flash 
of the lightning and the growl of the distant 
thunder portend the coming battle of the ele- 
ments. Lighter only than the black masses of 
the treeless hills, lifting their weird, fantastic tops 
away up above us in our front, is the great inky 
cloud coming steadily, noiselessly up in the hea- 
vens, like some evil spirit of night, stretching its 
gigantic wings from horizon to horizon, and en- 
veloping the earth in the shadows of its gloom. 

“We're goin’ to catch it, sure! Jest hold on 
to them lines, while I light the side lamps ;” and 
passing the reins into our hands, the driver 
clambers down from his perch, and scraping a 
match on the tire of the wheel, the bright flare 
of the lantern soon bursts out. “ Hold them 
horses well in hand, pardner. Jest hold on 
till I get on my oil-skin. Y'd better git into 
your’n too; it’s goin’ to be wet to-night. How 
air you fellers gittin’ on inside ?” as one or two 
curious heads are protruded from the flapping 
leather curtains on the body of the coach, “So! 
let’s have them reins. Whiskey? Thanks! that’s 

stuff. Pull that thar apron well up on you, 
and set on the tail o’ your oil-skin. Keep the seat 
dry, an’ y’re all right. Now, then, let her come! 
G’dap, Baby! so, Dick! ’Tain’t no use monkey- 
in’ round here no longer. G’dap!” and with a 
crack of the whip, deftly touching up the leaders, 
our good-natured and garrulous Jehu urges the 
horses on again, forward into the now alinost im- 
penetrable gloom of the night. 

Higher and still higher rises the awful cloud in 
our front; slowly we climb upward and still up- 
ward, the only sounds the steady tramp, tramp, 
of the horses’ feet, their labored breathing, the 
creaking and groaning of the coach; even our 
driver is silent as he handles his long reins with 
careful fingers, alert and watchful of his horses, 
ready for the burst of the storm, which he knows 
sure me. 

ThenfWith a low, sobbing, moaning sound, the 
breeze strikes our cheeks, a blinding, long-con- 
tinued, zigzagging flash of white fire seems to 
rend the blackness of the night in twain, every 
strange, turret-shaped rock, every bunch of sage- 
brush and cactus plant, the bare hill-sides, stand 
out against the inky sky, as distinctly visible for 
an instant as in the brightest sunlight. Crash 
upon crash peals the thunder, dreadfully, awfully 
near. Down with a roar and mighty rush comes 
the rain, making us bow down our heads before 
it, while the startled horses plunge and rear, and 
then stand stock-still, trembling all over and 
snorting in their fright. But with strong and 
practiced hand and soothing voice the driver 
calms their terror, and we move on again, seem- 
ingly blindly forward through the storm. Fora 
long time it seems to us, as we sit dut there ex: 
posed to all the fury of the tempest, do the ele. 
ments rage with unabated vigor, but gradually 
the worst of it passes over, the lightning flashes 
weaker and weaker behind us, the thunder mut- 
ters in the gorges, and the rain, never ceasing, 
pours down more gently and steadily, as we reachi 
the summit of the “ divide,” and stop there a mo- 
ment to breathe our almost exhausted horses. 
The night, although still dark, is lighter by con- 
trast, and now we can distinguish objects by the 
light of our lamps, which have continued to burn 
steadily throughout. As we roll down the sides 
of the mountain, the hind-wheels dragging through 
the mud under pressure of the brake, our horses’ 
feet splashing in regular cadence through the 
wet, we come upon a freighter’s camp, the huge, 
canvas-covered wagons looming up like phantom 
“ships of the plains.” Bump! bump! snap! 

“ Blessed ef I ’ain’t run over some of their dod- 
rotted harness! The rain has washed the trail, 
so I can’t make out w’ether I’m on it or not, 


Wa’al, thar’ll be some tall sw’arin’ done round 
that outfit in the mornin’, w’en them fellers gits 
up. The blanked fules! What for do they want 
to camp so near the road? Ha! ha! won’t thar 
be a circus? You betchersweetlife thar will, 
an’ I’m glad I won’t be thar. Easy, Baby, easy 
now, old gel!” 

Rain! rain!-rain! Is that a light away down 
there below us? Splash, splash, down the mount- 
ain-side, out on the plain once moré, with a dip of 
the goach that nearly throws us off our seat, and 
a crunching of timber as we cross-a little ditch 
over which a few saplings have been laid. “ Dern- 
ed near missed that crossing! That light? Yes, 
that’s the station. We'll change horses thar.” 
And a few minutes later we pull up before a little 
bunch of buildings, consisting of a log hut or two, 
a “‘ corral,” and a stable, from the door of which, 
casting a feeble glare over the wet ruts and pools ' : 
of water in the road in front of it, the light of 
a lamp streams out. It does not take long to . 
change the horses, and bidding good-night to the 
sleepy hostler standing, lantern in hand, at the 7 * 
stable door, we are soon splashing along over the | - 
wet prairie again, the driver whistling melodious- 
ly; singing snatches of song to himself, and talk- 
ing to his horses. He is a happy, sunny-temper- 
ed fellow, this rough Jehu of the West, a veri- 
table Mark Tapley of stage-drivers, “coming out 
strong” under difficulties, and with an apparently 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote, yarns, odd expres- 
sions, and good-humor. We have, we flatter our- 
selves, evidently met with his approval, for he is 
good enough to inform us that we have no “ blank- 
ed tenderfoot ways about us, like some o’ them 
Eastern fellers that have been raised with lots of 
servants about them, and think God Almighty’s 
sun only shines for them. Dignity will do very 
well in the East,” he supposes, “ but ther’ ain’t ) 
no room for it here. A man’s got to rustle here, 4 
youbetcherlife.” And “ rustle’—/. e., work hard 
and look out for one’s self—one has to, or run . | 
the chances of “getting left,” as our friend the ; _ 
driver would put it in his for¢ible if not. very 
egant phraseology. 

“They tell me they’ve caught the boys that - | 
stopped the stage in the Prickly Pear cafion 
along back a month or so ago. Did- ye hear t 
anything about it in Heleny? Got two or three : 
of ’em, did they? Wa’'al, that’s ood. Was 
ever stopped? Wa’al, ves, I was once; not in 
this kentry, but w’en I was drivin’ stage over in 
Arizony. Hold up my hands? Youbetcherlife | 
Idid. See here, pardner; w’en y’re lookin’ right 
into the face of eternity through a double-bar- 
relled shot-gun you can’t hold y’r hands up too 
high. If them fellers gits the drop on you— 
an’ it’s their business to do s0—they kin pull a : 
trigger a terrible sight quicker’n you kin git y’r = 
shooter out. I did hear tell once of a man, a 
trader over Missoula way, who stood a band of 
them fellers off with his shooter, an’ blamed ef 
he didn’t do it, too; but that man was one in a 
thousand. Y’re jest joggin’ along comfortably, 
same as we're doin’ now, wien y’r leaders stop | 
suddenly, y’r team gits all tangled up, an’ out o’ 
the darkness you see a guij-barrel comin’ up, | 
p'intin’ the muzzle straight a¢ you, an’ some one 
says, ‘Throw up y’r hands!’ | Wot ’re you goin’ | 
todo? Tliat was about the way of it w’en they 
stopped me. They'd drawed) a rope across the 
trail right about shoulder high to the horses, an’ 
w’en the leaders run agin it in the dark the whole 
derned outfit got tangled up. iThey was so quick 
with their rifles thev had us jest whar they want- 
ed us, an’ ther’ wasn’t nothin’ else to do but to 
hold up our hands. Some o’ the passengers cuss- — 
ed an’ swore round, but it ¢idn’t do them no 
good, only made the boys “i ‘em more rough 


= 


than they did the quiet ones. Me? Ohno! they . 
never tech the driver—they didn’t take nothin’ _/ 
from me. An’ they was quite polite to one fel- 
ler, an army chap. ’ 

‘‘ He was so quiet about it, an’ he says: “‘ Loo« 
here; you men has got the reppitation of doin’ 
this thing decent. Now I don't want none o’ you 
to tech me. I'll give you all the inoney I’ve got, 
but I don’t want to be sarched.” Wa’al, he was 
so derned cool about it that blajiked ef they didn’t 
do as he said, called him sir, a/id was quite polite 
to him. W’en they got the toney-box an’ the 
mail an’ all the passengers’ wala an’ arms an’ 
jooelry—watches an’ such—they jest skinned . 
gut as quiet as they come. G’dap, Baby!” 

The rain had ceased, and the clouds are gradu- 
ally breaking away. We are rolling over the 
level prairie smootiily Patel) It is cooler, 
too, and we pull our overcoats more tightly arewnd 
us, and tuck our blankets in closer. Jog! jog! 
tramp! tramp! How drowsy this makes us, and 
how monotonous is the endlejs Grandfather's 


Clock” the driver is humming to himself! Won- 
der what they are all doing 4t home? Sound 


asleep at this hour, at any rate. Wonder what 
they would say if they could gee us now, when- 
we ought to—be in vur—beds—comfortably 
tucked—in—and—dreaming—instead of — 
‘Guess y’ve been asléep, pardner.” The gray 
dawn is breaking in the eastern sky, the clouds 
in scattered masses are drifting slowly away, 
brown and cheerless stretches the praine on ev- — 
ery side of us. B-r-r-r! how chilly we are! and 
our limbs are as stiff as stiff cam be. The cattle 
all around us are just beginning to move about; 
some, indeed, are still lying in the soft grass. 
The far-off, angry, screaming) bellow of some 
“monarch of the herd” strikes‘our ears, and the 
fragrant scent of the sage-brush, wet with the rain 
of the still lingering night, rises tosour nostrils. 
“ Thar’s the breakfast house,” says the driver, 
pointing with his whip to a low, white-washed, = 
mud-roofed ranch,over on the ho'izon, from the low 
chimney of which, rising straight up into the clear 
air, rolls the blue smoke of the early fire, and in 
the “best” room of which we'are soon seated, 
after a “wash” in a tin basin and a “rough dry” 
on a coarse land-towel, at the plain but substan- 
tial frontier breakfast which our hospitable host “ 
places before us. F. 
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7. Street Procession at the Opening. 


6. In the Pavilion. 


5. Sections of Big Trees of California. 


4. Interior of Central Nave. 


THE SOUTHERN EXHIBITION AT LOUISVILLE.—Drawn sy H. F. Faany.—[See Paar 567.) 


3. The Zufli Model in the Exhibit of the Geological Survey. 


2. General View of the Buildings. 


1, Art Gallery. 
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THE TRIAL YACHT RACES. 


Tur trial races between the Puritan and the 
Priscilla have excited an interest extending far 
beyond “ yachting circles.” This interest is due 
to the prospect that the winner will be chosen to 
race the Genesta for what is really the champion- 
ship of the world, since certainly no other nation 
could contest the trophy with any chance of suc- 
cess. Merely as yachting events the races have 
been of the first importance. It had already 
been shown that both of the big sloops were sur- 
prisingly fast, and “as good as they ought to be” 
for their great size, and it had been left uncertain 
which of them as an “all-round boat,” under all 
conditions of weather, was the faster. 

The Priscilla is an iron boat designed by A. 
Cary Surrn, of New York, and built by the Har- 
ran & company, of Wilmington, 
Delaware. She is 85 feet long on the water-line, 
22 feet 5 inches wide, and 7 feet 9 inches deep. 
The Puritan, a view of which ander sail was 
given in Harprr’s Weex.y for July 18, was de- 
signed by Burerss Beornenrs, of Boston, and 
built by Lawiry & Son, of South Bos- 
ton. She is 80 feet long on the water-line, 23 
feet beam, and 8 feet 2 inches deep. Though 
thus larger in two dimensions than the Prisci/la, 
the latter is the larger boat under the New York 
Club system of measurement, and allows the 
Puritan one minute ten seconds over the New 
York Club course, not far from forty miles. 

In preparation for the races the two new sloops 
were last week put in dry-docks in the East River, 
and their hulls séraped, painted, and pot-leaded 
to the utmost possible degree of smoothness. It 
was then that the photographs were taken from 
which the illustrations on page 565 were engraved. 


THE HOFFMAN’S FERRY 
. WASH-OUT. 


Tae most disastrous wash-out that ever befell 
the New York Central Railroad occurred at Hoff- 
man’s Ferry, about seven miles west of Schenec- 
tady, on Wednesday, the 12th instant. At that 
place a small stream, known as Walton's Creek, 
ordinarily very. shallow, comes down from the 
hills, and passing under the railroad in company 
with a country road, falls into the Mohawk River 
a short distance below. About 4.30 in the after- 
noon of the day mentioned two dense clouds were 
observed approaching each other from the north 
and south. They seemed to come together and 
recoil, and then, with a terrific burst of thunder, 
they blended together, and the water, accompa- 
nied by furious blasts of wind, was precipitated 
upon the hills above the railroad track in vol- 
umes which in a few moments swelled the brook 
to a raging torrent. It tore up the earth, twist- 
ed trees up by the roots, and rolled bowlders 
of considerable size along in its course toward 
the massive culvert by which the railroad cross- 
ed its bed nearly fifty feet above the usual level 
of the stream. The water, carrying a vast mass 
of débris, rished through the two arches of the 
culvert, which were soon choked up with the 
trunks of trees, rocks, and gravel. The stream 
rose against this barrier nearly to the level of 
the tracks, and strained with all its gigantic force 
against the masonry on which lay the four tracks 
of the Central road, and over which a west-bound 
freight train was just then passing. In a few 
minutes the large blocks of stone of which the 
arches of the culvert were formed began to part, 
and soon the huge mass was toppled over and 
swept upon the level meadows beyond. 

The railroad was here laid on a high embank- 
ment, and a yawning gap 120 feet wide was torn 
through this, and the tracks, held together by 
their fastenings, hung suspended over it like an 
inverted arch. Such was the force of the torrent 
that blocks of stone weighing several tons were 
carried hundreds of yards, and trunks of large 
trees, stripped of their bark, and with their roots 
twisted off, were scattered over the level ground 
between the railroad and the river. Many acres 
of valuable meadow-land above and below the 
railroad were buried under several feet of débris, 
including logs, brush -wood, bowlders, cobble- 
stones, and gravel. 

The storm lasted but a few minutes, but the 
damage done was reckoned at hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. For two or three days passen- 
gers had to be transferred across the gully on 
temporary plank walks in order to take trains in- 
tercepted on either side, but freight trains re- 
mained blocked for several days. 

This culvert was one of the most solid and 
substantial structures of its kind, and was regard- 
ed az entirely safe. The company began at once 
the work of replacing it, using for the time be- 
ing heavy timbers, with which a wooden trestle 
was constructed to sustain the railroad tracks. 

The farmers of Glenville could not so readily 
repair the damage done to them by the extraor- 
dinary violence of the storm. Their crops were 
destroved over many acres, and the valuable mea- 
dow-lands of the Mohawk Valley, said to be worth 
£200 an acre, were for some distance buried un- 
der a layer of rubbish and gravel which rendered 
them worthless. The track of the storm was 
abont five miles long and two to three miles wide, 
and its duration was less than halfan hour. Our 
iliustration represents the scene of the ruined cul- 
vert after the water had subsided, which it did 
very rapidly after the storm had ceased. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


Isa superior substitute, and its use is positively bene- 
ficial to health.—[ Adv.) 


RUPTURE, BREACH, OR HERNIA 


Permanently cured orno pay. The worst cases quaran- 
terd ! Pamphiet and references, two three-cents stampa, 
World's ng Medical Association, 663 Main 
Strect, Buffalo, N. Y.—{Adv.} 
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Crow Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria by 

the use of Reep & Carnniox's Sopium Hy rooncorire 

(Disinfectant). Recommended by the Public Health 

Association as superior to all other disinfectants and 

ee. Sold e where. Send for Pamphiet. 
S82 Fulton Street, New York.—({ Adv.) 


WARNING! 

How many people ruin their stomachs by ewallow- 
ing cold drinks on a hot summer day, when they could 
avoid all danger by adding ten drope of Angostura 
Birrers, besides imparting a delicious flavor to their 
summer beverages.—[Adv.} 


DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best —[Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow's Sooruine Syrecr should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays al] pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adpv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breaks! Coca, 


re Warranted absolutely pure 
tide Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


Happiness 


results from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and mind. 
You may possess it, if you will purify and 
invigorate your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H., 
writes: ‘“ I suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors. After using two bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 


Found 


great relief. It has entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
writes: “To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly recom- 
mend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with a disease of the liver for nearly two 
years, when a friend advised me to take 
this medicine. It gave prompt relief, and 
has cured me.” Mrs. H. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight st., Boston, Mass., writes’ “ For 
several years I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla in my family. I never feel safe, 


At Home 


without it. As a liver medicine and 
general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: “My youngest child, two 
vears of age, was taken with Bowel Com- 
plaint, which we could not cure. We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
a-pillow. It was suggested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 
ef the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


and commenced giving itto him. It surely 
worked wonders, for, in a short time, he 
was completely cured.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, 85. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


NCLO-SWISS K 
conpenseo MIL 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE Sonth, Wittamstown, 
Berkshire Co.,Mass. A 

School for Boys. 44th year. Healthful 
ocation, pleasant home, and thorongh school. Cir- 
culars on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


\ EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY fits for Business or Col- 
i lege. Special Drill for Backward Boys. Single 
or rooms. All students board with 
SWITHLIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard A.B. and A.M.). 


The Continental Publishing Co. 


THE RAND-MoNALLY 
STANDARD ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Maps of every country and civil divieion 
of the world. Illustrated with Colored Diagrams 
showing Wealth, Debt, &c., and Engravings o 
great interest and value. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Agents and General Agents want- 
ed. Price, cloth bound, $4.50. 


RAND, MoNALLY & CO.’S 
NEW POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Imperial Svo, 186 pages, 83 Colored Maps and Dia- 
rams. Contains separate maps of each State and 
erritory, Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 

America, with ll Descriptive Text relative to 
the Climate, History, &c. und in boards, with 
cloth back, price $1.50. Either of the above sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 
148 Monroe St., Chicago, LIL. 


The N.Y. Weekly Tribune 


Wants a young and emart Republican in every town- 
ehip to canvass for 3 months’ subscriptions at 25 
cents each. The commissions are more Mberal than 
ever before offered. A good chance for men out of 

» work. The Weekly, 13 weeks, for 2 cents; The 
Semi-Weekly, 50 cents. 


S.CLARKE. patentee LON. ENG aw 
= EXCHANCE ALLEY NEWARK NEW/ JERSEY 
OLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


— 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


In the isswe of Harrer’s Youna Propre for 
August 18 is begun a new serial, entitled 


TWO ARROWS: 
A TALE OF RED AND WHITE. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, 
Avtnon or “Tur Tatxine Leaves,” Fro. 


“Two Arrows” is an illustrated story of ad- 
venture among the Indians of the Southwest. It 
has two heroes, one a white boy, the other an Indian 
youth ; and is in Mr. Sropparp’s happiest vein. 
Mr. Sropparp has no rival in the field of Indian 
life and adventure, his fidelity to Indian character 
and local surroundings being such as to invest his 
subject with a fascinating atmosphere of reality. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


In purity of tone, beauty of illustration, and in vari- 
ety of attractive, entertaining, and instructive con- 
tents of the highest literary merit, it is unexcelled, 
and deserves A place in every home blessed with chil- 
dren, whose lives it will make better and brighter 
with its weekly visits.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, informa- 
tion, and interest.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Harrer's Youne Peor:.e® has now come to be one 
of the most attractive and excellently edited juvenile 
periodicals of the day.— Independent, N. Y. 

Haurer's Youna continnes to lead the 
weekly publications for youth throughout the coun- 
try, and probably throughout the world. The illus- 
trations are excellent, aud the contents are well calcn- 
lated w interest and instruct.—The Living Church, 
Chicago. 

Haxrer’s Youne Prorze is the best weekly for chil- 
dren in America.—Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
New Orleans. 

Haxpxe's Youne Pror.e deservedly takes high rank 
among publications for the little folks. It entertains, 
instructs and charms its readers, is never prosy, and 
encourages admiration for whatsoever things are love- 
ly and of good report. Besides all this it has the merit 
of coming every week. —Christian Intelligencer, N. Y 

We cordially commend it to families desiring good 
and pure reading for the children.—Hpiacopal Method- 
wt, 

The ediwr and his correspondents evidently appre- 
ciate the quality of the present generation of juveniles 
if we may judge from the quality of the articles pre- 
pared for their instruction and entertainment.—0Od- 
server, N. Y. 

Haxpxn’s Youne Prorie has no superior... . To 
the boys and girls it is a delight, and a searce of in- 
struction as well.—Christian Advocate, Richmund. 


A specimen copy of Uanpre’s Youre Prorix 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
slainps. 


Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Secarg, N.Y. 

, SETTEES, 

And Rock- 


cial discount to clergymen. Send «etamps for Catalogne 
to F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondago Co., N. Y. 

“The Common-Senee chairs and vettees of Mr. Sin- 
clair are nat sarpassed by any other class of goods, and 
parties furnishing country-honses, aud desiring inex- 
pensive, comfortable, an durable farniture, will do 
well to write to Mr. F. A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., 
for a copy of his hand-hbook, which contains illnstra- 
tione of the various cae manufactures, with a 


schedule of prices.” —Scientific American. 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1497, 
A NEW BOOK BY 


WILL CARLETON. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Putbilished : 


I. 

CARLETON'S CITY BALLADS. City 
Ballads. By. Witt Car.eton, Author of “ Farm 
Ballads,” “ Farm Legends,” “ Farm F estivals,”’ 
&ec. Illustrated. pp. 180. Square 8vo, Or. 
namental Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 
This book is an effort to reproduce some of the ef. 

fects of city scenes and character upon the intelincs 

and imagination of two people from the country - first 

a young student, who has travelled the well-beaien 

roads of a college course, but is just entering real life - 

second, an old farmer, with very little “ book-learn. 
ing,” but a clear brain, a warm heart, and independent 
.» «+ It is the of the anthor that his 
ook will. rouse your pity o in, your enjoyment of 
honest mirth, your hatred sham aud wrong, and 
your love and adoration of the Resolute and the Good 

and their winsome child, the Beautifal.—#xtract from 
the Preface. 


IL. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. “ Poems,” 
together with “Brother Jacob” and “The 
Lifted Veil.” By Groner Exior, Author of 
“Romola,” “ Middlemarch,” “Daniel De. 
ronda,” ete. pp. 386. Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25; Popular Edition, 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 

In 12 Volumes, 12mo, Green Cloth, $1.25 per Volume. 
Alao, Uniform with the Library Radi n: 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE, as Related in her Letters 
and Journals. Arran aud Edited by her Hus- 
band, J. W. Crosse ith Portraits and Illustra- 

tions. 3 vols, 
POPULAR EDITION. 

In 12 Volames, 12mo, Brown Cloth, 75 cts. per Volume. 
Also, Uniform with the Popular Edition: 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, as Related in her Letters 

and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Hus- 
band, J. W. Cross. ith Portraits and Llustra- 
tions. 3 vols. 
FIRESIDE EDITION. 
In 6 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $7.50. Sold only in Scts, 
IIL. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. In Two Volumes, pp. xxii., 
1504, 16mo, Cloth, $2.50. With the Readings 
Preferred by the American Revisers as Foot- 
notes. (Uniform with Harper’s 16mo Edition of 
the ‘' Revised Version of the New Testament.’’) 

IV. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY 
BIBLE. Complete. Containing the Script- 
ures of the Old and New Testaments. With 
the Readings Preferred by the American Re- 
visers as Foot-notes. pp. 526. 4to, Cloth, 
$1.50; Sheep, $2.90. 


Vv. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS 
ad Marcum Filium Libri Tres. With In- 
troduction and Notes, Critical and Explan- 
atory, from Various Sources, by AvsTIN 
Sricxnry, A.M. pp. xxii., 358. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. (In Harper’s Classieal Series, for 
Schools and Colleges.”” Under the Editorial 
Supervision of Henry Drrsier, LL.D., Jay 
Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) 


Other Volumes of 
Harper's Classical Series for Schoola and Colleges." 
THE PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. With an 
Introduction and Notes. By E. G. Surrr, Ph.|). 
12mo, Cloth, T5 cents.—HERODOTUS. VI. 
and VII. With Introduction and Notes’ By Av- 
oevetus C. Merriam, Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50.— 
THE OLYMPIC AND PYTHIAN ODES OF 
PINDAR. With Introductory Essay and Notes. 
Basu. L. Giupersixeve, Ph.D. (Gottingen) 
LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
VI. 
CUT BY THE COUNTY. A Novel. By 
M. E. Brapvon, Author of “Ishmael,” “ Birds 
‘of Prey,” “ Dead Sea Fruit,” ete. No. 19 of 
Harper's Handy Series, 16mo, Paper Covers, 
25 cents. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES: 
10. THE MAHDI. By Professor James Darme- 
steter. With Two Iliustrations..............- 25 


ll. THE WORLD OF LONDON. By Count — 
25 
12, THE WATERS OF HEROULES. By B. D. 


13, SHE’S ALL THE WORLD TO ME. By Hilall Pa 
14. AHARD ENOT. By Charles Gibbon...... — 


15 FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISLANDS. 
H. Bishop. 25 
UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. By = 


17. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. A Novel........-: 25 
18. SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By 
Archibald Forbes, LL.D...... 25 


VIL 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. A 
Novel. By E. D. Gerarp, Author of “ Reata,’ 
“ Beggar My Neighbor,” ete. No. 486 of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library, 4to, Paper, 2° 


cents. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


oTs 
473. Heart’s Delight. By Charles. Gibbon......--- 20 
475. Adrian Vidal. By W. KE. Norrie. I)lustrated.. 25 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Danghter. By Holme Lee..... 2" 
479. Home Influence. By Grace Agnilar......---- 
480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By i 
Hendley. Illustrated ....... 15 
481. Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne...... 
482. The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicomte 
483. Lady Lovelace. By C. L. Pirkis ......-- +++: 20 
454. A Coqnette’s Conquest. By 20 
485. Lewis Arundel. By F. E Smediey... ...---- v5 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harrer’s CaTALoaor sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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AUGUST 29, 1885. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


DRESSED UP FOR SUNDAY. 
Pottceman. ‘‘See here, you young Hottentot, you'll have to put on more clothes before you 


can bathe here—do you hear ?” 


Youne Hortrentor. “Why, boss, I isn’t thinkin’ "bout gwine in dis water; but az I wuz dressed 


up fur Sunday, an’ had nothin’ to do, I jist came down to see dem oder fellérs swim.” 


LFAXPERRINS 
SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


of 

TLUMAN- at Mad- 

it MORCEST 
“Tell 

RAR EBITS, 

ke. 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


| 


For CLRANSING THe Sxrw and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
ge for allaying Itching, Barning, and Inflammation, 
curing the first symptoms of Eczema, ‘Psoriasis, 
a Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
oy and blood diseases, Crrroura, the great Skin Cure, 
Covioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, exter- 
uly, and Curioura Rrao.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
‘vt, Miternally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 

“tywhere. Price, Corroura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; Re- 

‘VENT, $1. Porrer Dave anp Cuemtoat. Co., Boston. 

¢? Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


(Parentep Sepr. 4, 1877.) 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
an y the most eminent physicians. ce 
oom, complete. ar | refunded if it faile to do the 
M eC. _L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
acy's, only depot, New York, 


lONOGRAPRY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
attlogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
with alphabet and illnstrations for be- 
PHO! sent on ication. Address 
UNOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See ** Medical Press,” “‘ Lancet,” &c. 
Genuine only with the fac-simile ot Baron Liebig's 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig”. and photograph baving 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepera,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Engiand. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITTI, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 

ND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 


& CO. | 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26.John St., New York. 


War Volames of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 

been destroyed. 

We wonld call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper's Weekly during the War. 


2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


$20. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


a 


um 0 , nervousness, or lost sl . A cer- 
nandreliabie cure, endorsed +4 the pro- 
on, @ interference with businesa. alea 
AM ET medical endorsements 


w nares, 
and testimonials sent ree. Strict Priv le 
H. RAN 174 Fulton New 


— 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brauserp & Aruetrona’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. Al! silk and beautiful 


--—— 


A New and Novel House- 


Agents Wante ¢ hold Article justout. Send 


stamp for cirenlar. F. L. Bryant, New Haven, Conn. 


Or 


TH if an y 
MU MWY 


WHA 


Boots (to Head - Waiter). “ What kinder school disher Concord School, anyhow ? 
Flosyfer, and how does he make his livin’, anyhow ?” 


What is a 


Heap-Walter. “ Why, a Flosyfer ar’ a man which—er—he ar’ a. pusson, you see, whar 


knows everything, and makes his livin’ tellin’ folks so.” 


STANDARD 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


811 Broadway, N. 17 Light Street, B Md, 

£16 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. Broadway, Albany, N 

42 Wood Street, Pittsbu Pa. 7165 Chestnut Street, Phi Pa 
68 Camp Street, New Le Pairbenka, Brows & Co Mas 


THE CELEBRATED 


RACINE BOATS 


» ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


LAPSTREAK BOATS. 


We build to order anything in the boat line. 


THOS. KANE co., (BOX 
137 and 139 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
— and rosy ; also rules for using 
suaumbbelis, to develop every muscle 
sof the arms and pony —all for 


SPECIAL TO LADIES. 


“My practice is among women; with worn- 
out, run-down, debilitated, over-worked school- 
teachers, milliners, dressmakers, and other classes 
of self-supporting women, and they all require a 
good tonic. I have prescribed gallons and gal- 
lons of tonics, but none of them are equal to 
yours. It is positively the best of any which I 
have ever taken myself or ordered for my pa- 
tients.”—Opinion of DR.S. E. BROWN (27 Co- 
lumbus Avenue, Boston) of the Liebig Co.’s Coca 
Beef Tonic. 

“T have had the most unfailing success among 
hundreds of my broken-down and nervous lady 
patients by the use of Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef 
Tonic,” says DR. GEORGE E. CLARK, 801 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. | 


MALARIA. 
Freprrick Crry, Mp., Sept. 19, 1982. 
Messrs. Lixsig Co., 38 Murray Street, New 
York : 

Gentlemen,—I have used one bottle of your 
Coca Beef Tonic, and have derived so much bene- 
fit from it that I desire, without your solicitation, 
to express my appreciation of it. A week ago I 
was threatened with malarial fever, superinduced 
by malaria, impoverished blood, and nervous 
prostration, and I became quickly reduced ta 142 
pounds. On Monday, the 1!th, I began taking 
your Coca Beef Tonic, and from the first dose 
began to improye, as my weight to-day (1504 


pounds) and buoyancy of spirits attest. * * * 


Again thanking you, I am, 
Respectfully yours, WM.L. SCHAEFFER. 
N. B.—It was recommended to me by our lead- 
ing physician, DR. A. A. ROTH, who has used 
hundreds of bottles in his extensive practice, and 
he can attest to the above. 


presents itself. 
convenient package made. 


packages and one holder. 
anteed 800 sheets. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Sene a¥ 


An abundance of the best and most familiar songs he- 
tween these modest covers.— Springfield Republican. 


Franklin Square 


Song Collection. 


No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2, 50 Cents. 200 Favorite 


Songs and Hymnsin each book. ForSale by Booksellers 


and News Dealers. Send for Table of Contents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OUET=FLOORS 
WOOD MEG. 
REMOVED 


— 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Per Vear: 


HARPER'S $4 90 
HARPER’S WREKLY............. Oc - 40 
HARPER'S BAZAR . 4 0 
HARPRR’S YOUNG 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARR LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for $2 weeks)......... 10 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 


week for 52 weeks)........... 15 00 


Poatage Free to all aubsacribers in the United States 


or Canada, 


Each is pre-eminent in its-own department.—V. ¥. 
World. 


A file of these publications world be a complete 


library in itself.—Boston Globe. * 


Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and move emphatically to 


the appreciation of the public.—N. ¥. Sun. 


The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 


the year.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


One or the other of these journals shonld find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmoud, 


Va. 


The best of the kind in the country, or, in fact, in 


the world.—Springfield Republican, - 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. FudH list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Broriukss, - 


Remittances shonid be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loes. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and fvur thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 


Cents in Postage Stamps.. 


When one sheet is uSed another 
Most economical and 
For sale 
by Druggists and Paper Dealers. Sam- 
ples sent express: paid for $1.00 as fol- 
3 lows: New England and Middle States 
5 packages with one holder. Other States 4 
Each package guar- 


KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


4 
| 
THERMOMETER. Sean 
ACCURATE, 
LEGIBLE, | 
| 
AE OPIUM 
+ 
Pil} 
Optum and © Mabits can be he 
and | 
end by the perfected | 
= i uthor of several books on §P | 
| 
i 
A in each package. Send 40 cis. in stamps or postal note | i 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL eee bE 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. i 
it 


